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PERSONAL 


NTIQUES, FINE ART GOODS, Pictures, 
44 Furniture, Effects, &c., PACKED, REMOVED, 
STORED or SHIPPED by ELMORE, COOKE & 
CO., 15, New Burlington Place, W.1. Estd. 1871. 
Enquiries invited. REGENT 0874. 


B* 








COATEE. 
Sacrifice 


Marvellous New 


UE FOX 
‘ £18.—Write Box 29 for 


ndition 
liars 


RUSHES and Toilet Sets renovated and 
restored in any material.—Tortoiseshell and 
Ivorv House, Ltd., 15 Soho Sq., W.1. Gerrard 4488. 


tonic effect upon your 
. will do much to remove an inferiority 
tantly adjusted, with less trouble 
on your hat! Invaluable when you 
visit your hairdresser. All-round 
, half-coronet from 5 gns. (A 
of your hair will enable me to quote you 
the exact cost 
MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER, 
PREMIER (FRE FRENCH POSTICHEUR 
MAISON GEORGES 
38:40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1 
(only address). 
Telephones: Victoria 5943 (appointments): 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general) 








Oye RE.—An enchanting “CCORONET OF 
LS with its 
ity 








EBRETT'S Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, 
and Companionage, 1940, new 105s. for 30s. ; 











JILL’S Old English Sporting Books, with 
107 fine coloured and plain illustrations, 63s. 
for 30s HARRIETTE WILSON'’S Memoirs, 


unabridged 680 pages, 10s. ; 
Martineau Street, Birmingham. 


LOWE BROS., 


ENTAL STIMULATORS. 

DENTAL STICKS go to your chemist and 
ask for a packet of KEENES DENTAL 
STIMULATORS or send 1 - in stamps to KEENES 
LABORATORIES LIMITED, 46, Elswick Road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 4. 


If you want 


IAMONDS, JEWELS. GOLD, ANTIQUE AND 
MUDERN SILVER, & Competitive bidding 
brings high prices at our Auction Sales, and we 
stro.gly advise you consult MESSRS. JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25, Gt 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2 before parting with 








your valuables. Sales held weekly. Advice gratis, 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 





SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY AND CO., 65 New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. ’Phone 
MAYfair 0651 


LIZABETH THOMPSON, of 35 Great Russell 
Street, W.C.1, BUYS and has FOR SALE 
Model Dre . Hats, Shoes and high-class Furs 






from the t Houses in London. Good prices 
g n. Est. 28 years. Museum 3049. 





UR COATS. DELMER PRICE, 27 Bruton St., 
has several second-hand Fur Coats (belonging 
to clients) for sale. Reasonable MAYfair 1723. 


FE‘ RS. Lovely Mink Coat, fashioned by first- 
class furrier Exceptional bargain at £145. 
Details and description from Box 89 


ENTLEMAN offers on moderate terms a 

comfortable home for one or two persons 
only in West Country—delightful situation. Easy 
reach of shopy x centres 4} grounds, 
abundant produce and flowers. Apply, 
Box 92 





acres 


garden 


RANDFATHER WING CHAIR, with needle- 

work made in time of William and Mary. 
Price 150 guineas. Restored by Mrs. EVERSHED, 
Decorative Needlework, 78, South Molton Street, 
W.1 (May. 5920), where this chair can be seen. 
Write for booklet. 


Go. DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, SILVER 
wanted. HARRODS PAY THE BEST PRICES 
SPOT CASH or offer. Call or 
post HARRODS, London, S.W.1 


send registered 
Sloane 1234. 


y NICKERBOCKER-BREECHES can be made 

satisfactorily from self measurements. Forms 

and patterns of cloth will be sent on application. 

Old istomers can be supplied with renewals 

without coming to London from records kept.— 

THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, Grosvenor 
Square, W.1. 





NIVES. Are your knives 
strokes on a **Chantry’’ Sharpener gives 
amazing results All knives need regular 
atter ly stainless. Does not scratch 
or damage. Price 153, post6d. Enthusiastically 
recommended by CHARLES CLEMENTS. 


blunt? A few 





1, especie 





Specialist in fine cutlery (Est. 1890), 125, Regent 
Street, W.1. and 63, Burlington Arcade, W.1. 
Post orders to 3, V cloria House, Southampton 
Row, W.C.1 


IBRARIES BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS 

BOUGHT. Valuations for Probate and Insur- 
ance.—MUSEUM BOOK STORE, LTD., 45 Museum 
Street, London, W.C.1. ’Phone, Holborn 0400. 


ASSAGE, Colonic Lavage, Sunlight and 
Foam Baths are invaluable in cases of 
rheumatism, catarrh, and general debility.— 


MRS. GORDON, 39, Cumberland Court, Marble 
Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575). 


INK COAT. Good second-hand 
wanted. Write Box 27. 


mink coat 


INIATURES, Treasured Memories Ex- 
+ quisitely painted on ivory, from any photo- 
graph, from 2 gns. Old miniatures perfectly 
restored.—_VALERIE SERRES, 24, Durham Road, 
Wimbledon, S.W.20. Wim. 5459. Est. 1760. 


Jf ONOMARK Permanent confidential London 
address. Letters redirected immediately. 5,- 
p.a. Royal patronage. Write BM MONO17, W.C.1. 


VOID furs tortured to death in traps. Write 
for Fur Crusade leaflet from MAJOR VAN 
DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PERSONAL 
MOVIES and Talkies. After the war your home 

movie projector will soon be out of date. 
We pay top prices for 16 mm. Talkies, 8, 9.5 and 
16 mm. home movie projectors; Leica, Contax 
and other modern roll-film cameras and enlargers 
are STILL URGENTLY WANTED—will vou 
release yours ?—WALLACE HEATON, LTD., 127, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 





EVA 
at 4, 


EMODELLING, SAVE MONEY, 
RITCHER makes OLD HATS NEW, 
Berkeley Street, W.1. Tel. MAY 1651. 


FRESERVED OCCUPATIONIST with holiday 
last two weeks July, seeks opportunity assist 
war effort. Active, intelligent, go anywhere, do 
anything. What offers ? J., Box 90. 


HE’S GOING TO HAVE A BABY! But 

FENWICK, of Bond Street, are helping her to 
keep the secret with their cleverly designed 
fashion-right GOWNS for wear both before and 
after the happy event. 615, 44 gns., and 6} gns. 
Send 2d. for Booklet.—FENWICK LTD., 63, New 
Bend Street, W.1. (May.: 6373.) 


ALKIE PROJECTORS, Bell Howell, Ampro- 

sound, Gebescope, etc., and 16 mm. Sound 
Films, WANTED URGENTLY; also Leica and 
Contax Cameras and Accessories. Highest cash 
prices paid for these and for all modern photo- 
graphic and Cine equipment. Modern microscopes 
and accessories also required._-_DOLLOND'S, 28, 
Old Bond St., London, W. and at 428, Strand. 
W.C.2; 35 Brompton Rd. S.W.3 ; 281 Oxford St. W.1. 






Evidence of Survival 

may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for enquirers, 16, Queensberry 
Place, London, S.W.7. 


x hue THE BEREAVED. 


ATCHES Wanted, new, old, disused, or out of 

order. Top prices paid. We send reg. cash or 
offer by return.—KAY'S (C.L.), 19, Hopwood Ave., 
Manchester, 4. 


ANTED—MATRON for one of St. Dunstan's 

Training Homes for blinded service men; 
nursing experience not necessary, but applicants 
must possess personality and organising ability. 
Residential post, unique war job for lady with 
right personality. Apply in writing to the 
Secretary, St. Duustan’s, Regent's Park, London 





EDUCATIONAL 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR IMPORTANT WAR-TIME POSTS 
AT 67, QUEEN’S GATE, S.W.7. 
OR IN LOVELY COUNTRY 
MANSION NEAR WINDSOR 
Long or intensive courses. ‘Phone or write to 
SECRETARY for prospectus. Western 6939. 


OLIDAYS. Girls and boys with or without 


their parents, welcomed in girls’ school, 
Beautiful district, extensive grounds, country 
food. Tennis, boating pool, golf and fishing 


available. QUEEN BERTHA’S SCHOOL, Tregeyb, 
Llandilo, Carmarthenshire. 


ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 
EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, 
in extremely healthy and beautiful inland 


surroundings. FROEBEL Department for Juniors. 
Advanced courses for other students in languages, 
music, the arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, 
and in technical draughtsmanship in preparation 
for ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and the 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A few 
bursaries available for children of parents on 
active service. Tel.: KINGTON 8. 








ETERSTOW COURT Residential Riding 

Academy for Ladies, Ross - on - Wye, 
successfully prepare candidates for the I. of H. 
Examination. Girls from 15 years of age 
accepted.—Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD, 
ex-M.F.H., Fellow and Instructor of the 
Institute of the Horse, and MRS. PRITCHARD. 
PRIVATE HOUSE run by two Norland 

nurses. Complete charge of small privately 
evacuated children undertaken.—MISS HOLT, 
Shaston Cottage, Ludwell, Shaftesbury. 


HORT STORY WRITING.—Send 6d. ior speci- 
men lesson of world-famous postal course.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195B), Palace Gate, W.8. 


HE GLEBE HOUSE BOYS’ PREPARATORY 


SCHOOL, Hunstanton, Norfolk, is. still 
continuing, under new management, with the 


same essential traditions 
and health record 
and modern lines. 
Headmaster, MR. E. 
M.A. Cantab. 


Excellent premises 
Broad curriculum on sound 
Those interested apply 
GEOFFREY COGHILL, 


HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 
Molton Street, W.1. May 5306-8. 
Branch, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 


South 
Residential 


RAIN now tor a post-war career and for a 

present hobby. HALF FE scheme of the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM is still being 
kept open and the Courses of personal coaching 
by correspondence are now within the means 
of everyone. Staff Journalism, Free-Lance 
Journalism, Fiction, Poetry, Radio Plays. No 
time limit for study.—Free advice and book 
“Writing for the Press,’ from Applications 
Dept., 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574 









SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions. 


GENTS WANTED with sound connection 
é amongst farmers for the sale of well-known 
speciality product. Write Box 983. 


EAD GARDENER Required for London 

Nursing Home now in Devonshire. Large 
walled-garden, several Green Houses including 
Vinery and Peach Houses, and pleasure 
grounds. Wide experience essential. Excellent 
opportunities. Apply with full particulars to 
Box 93. 











1/6 per line. Personal 2/-. 


(Min. 3 lines.) oc. Sa 
FOR SALE 7 

LANKETS, CELLULAR; Cream, Blue, Green, 
Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 ins. 42s.; 72 by 90 ins., 
36s.: 63 by 84 ins., 30s. each; post free. —-DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire 





RITISH ARMY BOOTS, sound and perfect 

tops, well repaired, with new BEST ENGLISH 
leather soles and heels, price 78 - per doz. pairs. 
Original bottoms, all studded, some toe tipped 
and some heel tipped, price 69- per doz. pairs. 
BRITISH AIR FORCE BOOTS. Box calf tops : 
leather-lined, plain fronted, new soles and heels. 
Best boots money can buy. Guaranteed. Price 
87 - per doz. pairs. Bags are returnable in good 


condition, otherwise we charge 2- per bag. BUY 
DIRECT FROM REPAIRERS’ FACTORY AND 
SAVE MIDDLEMAN’S PROFIT. Terms: Cash 


or cheque with order. Carriage forward.—_REMEL 
BOOT CO., LTD., 24, Calvin Street, Commercial 
Street, London, E.1. Telephone: BISHOPSGATE 


5969. Bankers: Barclays Bank, Ltd., Stepney 
Branch 
ARAVANS FOR SALE. CHELTENHAM, 
4 berths, Dunlopillo mattresses, lantern 


roof, gas cooking and lighting. Central heating; 
2doors. Separate indoor toilet. Running hot 
water. Wireless. 18 ft. long. 

ROUNDBAY caravan, 3} berths. 
and lighting. Separate toilet. 
2 rooms. Wireless. 
brakes. 

WINCHESTER ROYAL. Choice of 2. Treble 
panelled. Lantern roof. 19 ft. long. Open coal 
fire place Hot water tank, 5 berths, bath, toilet, 3 
rooms. 

50 OTHER CARAVANS in stock at F.O.C, 
Caravan Centre, 206, Cricklewood Broadway 
N.W.2. Gladstone 2234. 


Gas cooking 
Sliding windows, 
18 ft. 9 ins. long. Vacuum 


ADIES’ Suits (regulation styles) in Country- 

side tweeds, made to measure from £4 15s. 
and 18 coupons. Satisfaction or cash and coupons 
refunded. Patterns post free.—REDMAYNE, 26 
Wigton, Cumberland. 







LADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in. 
wide. Write for patterns -DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 


OTOR MOWERS for sale. Atco, Green's, 

Ransome, Shanks’, etc. Can be inspected by 
appointment. Phone Euston 5215. FLETCHER, 
170, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 


OWING MACHINE. Ransome’s 16 in. 

Absolutely new and unpacked, as delivered 
by the makers. Can be seen any time. OUIN, 
Hooley Lodge, near Coulsdon, Surrey. ‘Phone 
Downland 196. 


TAMPS! Early British Colonials.—Selections 

superb copies sent on approval to serious 
collectors. Terms one-third of catalogue price. 
Also some Mint and superb used moderns.— 
“K,’’ 6, Westhill Road, London, S.W.18. 


WEEDS. Your favourite suit copied (nearest 

regulation style) in John Peel tweed, from 
£6 12s. 6d. and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or 
money and coupons refunded Patterns post 
free.—REDMAYNE, 26 Wigton, Cumberland. 


WANTED 


DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 

and SAFES, etc., wanted FOR CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLOR’'S, 74 Chancery Lane, London. 
Holborn 3793. 





LOTHING. Highest prices 

discarded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs. 
Wearing Apparel of all kinds. Private owners 
may send with safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, LTD., (Est. 1793), 24-25, Gt. 
Queen St., London, W.C.2. 


returned for 


LOTHING.—MISSES MANN AND SHACKLE- 

TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen's 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing; 
Furs, Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc., 
Offer or cash by return for consignment sent. 
Est. 1860.—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 

LOTHING. Packages of ladies’, 

children’s unwanted clothing forwarded to 
MRS. J. PAMMENTON, WAVERLEY HOUSE, 
GREAT HORTON, BRADFORD, YORKS, PHONE 
3470, are immediately examined and postal orders 
dispatched by return. Goods are then repacked. 
remaining intact for one week. In event of 
dissatisfaction with price offered on receipt of 
such intimation together with P.O., goods are 
immediately returned (carriage paid to sender). 
Highest prices given. Established 30 years. 
Evening wear not accepted. 


gent.’s, and 


IREARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coach horns, 

models, native curios, sets chessmen, flower 
paper-weights, and antique jewellery bought.— 
PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Martin’s Court, W.C.2. 


Fur Carriage 
Write particulars 


UR Garments, Leopards 

Rugs, Jaguars Purchased. 
Box 40. 

URNITURE and FURNISHINGS of all 

descriptions, WANTED to PURCHASE. Private 
houses, hotels, etc.; immediate cash settlement; 
inquiries treated strictly confidential; repre- 
sentatives in London, Home Counties, and all 
South Coast towns.—Write SOUTH COAST 
FURNISHING CO., Salisbury House, E.C.2. 
Tele. Kelvin 4518. 


EA-GOING MOTOR 
long wanted.—Box 


YACHT about 40 ft. 


20 OF FERED for STANDARD TYPEWRITERS 
up to 20 years old.—Details to T., 19, Oxhey 
Avenue, Bushey, Herts. Cen. 7162. 


Motor Cars 
BRROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET.—Where to 

buy and where to sell cars of good makes 
and low mileage.—103, New Bond Street, W.1. 
Mayfair 8351. 





GARDENING 
MIRACLE of Science (FANTASTEX) docs no 





run away. The only product KILLING 
GREENFLY through the root, CURING my. 
DEW. Please remember plants are like humay 
beings—they like a drop of drink now and then 
with something in it. Give them a drink when. 


ever you feel like having one (not more th. n once 
a week). 

From 4 ozs. Fantastex in 1 gallon wate @ 
produces larger flowers, more natural arin 
vegetables. A few treatments will make . cro, | 8 
from 2-3 weeks earlier, or you can plant 2 eeks 
later, including potatoes. An extract fror | epor 
received on June 14, from Blackpool: have 
been to a Mr. Slacks, who has treat from 
the beginning tomatoes on Fantastex i an 
taking a photograph of the same; it is ly a 
marvellous crop, 2,000 plants, and I sho 4 gq, 
the average will be 10 lbs. per plant; wil’ « ¢ yo, 
know."’"—FANTASTEX LTD., Mill Hill, idon, 


N.W.7. Phone: Finchley 1213. 
DEVON SHIRE PEAT. Granula for 
greenhouse or garden; 1 cwt., 6d, 


carriage paid. List of composts free. —L. ( 
& CO., LTD., Totnes, Devon. 
N-TOUT-CAS. The largest makers hard @ 
tennis courts in Gt. Britain. EXPER 5 Aanp © 
MATERIAL ready the moment the day 
arrives. THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD ; 
SYSTON, LEICESTER. 4 
ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTR cTEp Fs 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927.—G 2ORGE 9 


G. WHITELEGG, The Nurseries, Chis ehurst 
Kent. 
. 4 
HF? GARDENER for Nursing Ho: see ia 
SITUATIONS VACANT. a 
AWNS.—A cwt. of No. 1 on 400 sq. 5 kill i 


moss and weeds, £1; dredger 3/6; 2 . of 2 
eradicates Dandelions, Plantains, Butte 
the thousand, 12/6. Depositor 6/6; carri: > paid F 
cash. 36 pages sound advice free.—TOL 
DRESSINGS, Buxted, Sussex. 

AVING STONE. Quantity old Lond 

Paving Stone for Sale  (rectan 
WILLIS, 24 Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. 

RUNING Demonstrations of the mme! 4 

pruning of FRUIT TREES availa le fo f 
members of the R.H.S., will be held at Wisley 
. 16, between 2-4 p.m. 
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X"” (Reg.) SCREENED GRANU.ATED 
PEAT, prepared for horticulture, poultry 
bedding, etc. Peat fuel. Prices delivere: home 
UNIVERSAL PEAT CO., LTD., Tunbridge Wells 
YEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS of quality 
—W. J. UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon 4 
Cambs. 
4 
LIVESTOCK ; 
IRD SEED.—Mixture for all small cage. | ™ 


birds: 3lb. 5/-, 7lb. 10/6, 141bs. 20/-. SPECIAL | 4 
BUDGERIGAR MIXTURE, 6 pints 16/6, 12 pints 
30/-, sample pint 2/10. All carriage paid—G 
TELKAMP & SONS, Ltd., 144 Fenchurch St., E.C.3 

ARNESS for disposal, absolutel new 

brown leather, never used. Can be seen b 
appointment. OUIN, Hooley Lodge 
Coulsdon, Surrey. ‘Phone Downland 196 


V-OX the No. 1 POULTRY FOOD (unrationed 
The great war-time egg-producer. %% 
albuminoids. Pure food. Mixed with mash or 
scraps will nearly double your egg supply. “It is 
IDEAL as a protein supplement for poultry and 
Full directions, 7 lbs. 7/6, 14 lbs. 14/-, 28 lbs 
24/-, lbs. 40/-, 1 cwt. 67/6. All carriage paid — 
OV-OX BY-PRODUCTS (Dp. C. L.). Sevenoaks. 
ULLETS, grand lot, 2/5 months. Satisfaction 
assured.—_FERNLANDS POULTRY FARM 
Hanworth Lane, Chertsey. 3252. 


Cs HOTELS AND GUESTS 
SURREY 700 feet 


Bo HILL, 
BRACING HEALTHY 
HOLLY BUSH HOUSE 














— 
= cally Bee 








BOX HILL ROAD, TADWORTH, SURREY 
Comfortable accommodation with or without 
catering, light meals in R.A.C. Appointed 


Restaurant. Car for hire. Meets trains Leatherhead 
and Tadworth stations by appointment. Brochure 3 
on request. ‘Phone Betchworth, 59. a 





-D ULVERTON, SOMERSET 
WOODCOTE HOTEL 
On the edge of Exmoor, and the border of | n 
As perfect a spot as you could hope to find fo! 
peaceful leave quarters. Hacking, hunting and q 
walking amidst delectable scenery. ; 
From 4$ gns. Telephone : Dulverton 129 





XETER, ROUGEMENT HOTEL—the centre of 
Devon. All modern amenities and comforts 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. 
AMPTON COURT, Casino Hotel, Lordon’s 
loveliest river retreat, fully lic nsed 
resident or otherwise. Terms 10/6 and 12/6} &B 
Telephone: Molesey 2080 and 2194. 
estas wg 
NORTHA? TS 
HOTEL, 
excellent positio. near 


PETERBOROUGH, 
THE ANGEL 
First-class family hotel, 


Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. & c. and lay tory 
basins. EVERY CONVENIENCE, COM! )RT 
and CONSIDERATION. Tel. . 411 


HROPSHIRE BORDERS. BISHOPS OF LEY 
MANOR. Charming, peaceful co: t! 
Attractive house. Own produce. Ridin 
Eccleshall, Staffordshire, Adbaston 247. 


INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. 

St. Peter Street. Leading family tel 
Running water. Central heating. Facins 0 
gardens. Very quiet. Garage. Write for ° Cl 
Illustrated Tariff,’’ Tel. 31. 





In old orld | 





Wanted 
GENTLEMAN anxious find comfortable on 

for two daughters ages 12 and 14, a 
lovers, with genteel people. If possible, 








companionship children same age. Few eKs 
holidays. Preferably private farm. Refe € 
and terms by arrangement.—Box 86. 
—_— 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


MORETON-IN-MARSH, 9 MILES. 


upying a choice position 

ft. up on gravel soil, 
ing South and West and 
mmanding panoramic 
ws for about 30 miles 
uund, the OLD ENGLISH 
ESIDENCE has all 
xdern Conveniences and is 
excellent orderthroughout. 


proached by two drives, 
» of which has two lodges 
entrance, it contains: 


k-panelled entrance hall, 
reception rooms, 17 bed 
d dressing rooms, 6 bath 
excellent domestic 
with servants’ hall. 


ms, 


ices, 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 





SOUTH WARWICKSHIRE 


Adjacent to Gloucestershire, Oxfordshire and Worcestershire Borders 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 10. 


BANBURY AND WARWICK, 14. 


Central heating. Electric light. 

Telephone. Excellent water 

supply. Septic tank drainage 
system. 


Stabling for 10 with usual 
outbuildings. Garage for 
5 cars. 

THE GROUNDS ARE 
WELL-TIMBERED 
and include hard and grass 
tennis courts, lawns, large 


walled kitchen garden, 
several cottages. 


ABOUT 70 ACRES 


OR WOULD BE LET UNFURNISHED 


An adjoining Farm of about 300 Acres (which is let) could be purchased if required. 


Further particulars of the Sole Agents: 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


NORTH-EAST SCOTLAND 


(26,797.) 


Ideally situated near famous Salmon River, 2} miles from Station, 


surrounded by Sporting Estates 


AN ESTATE OF 1,700 ACRES 


THE RESIDENCE, BUILT IN THE SCOTTISH STYLE, IS REPUTED TO BE ONE OF THE MOST 
PICTURESQUE OLD HOUSES IN SCOTLAND, PART OF WHICH IS XVtH CENTURY, AND HAVING 


THOUSANDS OF POUNDS SPENT RECENTLY ON 


ITS APPOINTMENTS AND DECORATIONS. 


4 reception rooms, 12 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. Main electricity. Central heating. Garage for 4 cars. 


Nine Farms. Four Cottages 


BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED PLEASURE GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


Well stocked and productive kitchen garden. Woodlands. 


EXCELLENT SALMON FISHING. GROUSE AND LOW GROUND SHOOTING 


ccupying a beautiful 
sition, a stone-built 
sidence erected in 
Jacobean _ style, 
inding in the centre 
the property, 650 ft. 
in a sheltered posi- 
n, and commanding 
ne fine unspoilt 
‘ws over 3 Counties. 


[KE HOUSE has been 
lernised and contains 
‘rance hall, 3 reception, 
lroom with gallery, 
rincipal bedrooms with 
sins, 5 servants’ bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE. House would be Sold with about 12 Acres. 


Telephone : 
yfair 3771 (10 lines) 


Rent Roll of over £602 per annum. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





Agents : 


To Be Sold 


(24,611). 


SOMERSET 


Under 2% 


Hours from Waterloo 


Central heating through- 
out. Electric light. 
Company’s water. 


Stabling. Garage. 


Two cottages. 


THE GARDENS 

include hard tennis 

court; pleasure grounds; 

lawns; woodland and 

grassland. Kitchen 
garden. 


ABOUT 35 ACRES 


Golf. Hunting. 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (34,182.) 


Telegrams : 
“* Galleries, Wesdo, London.”’ 
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A 
Telephone Nos.: NIC H O i AS Telegraphic Address : 
(0293 “Nich , Piccy, London.”’ 
aBeOs | savy (Established 1882) Tirta gn “a 
Reading 4441 (2 tines) LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS : 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, READING 
RURAL SUSSEX AS AN INVESTMENT 
Few miles from Tunbridge Wells. £5,000 . én wlies Rees Leute. 
oe igh eee A WELL-LET RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
, RESIDENCE OF OVER 3,000 ACRES 
et Is FOR DISPOSAL, INCLUDING MANSION AND PARK, 
4 reception rooms. OCCUPIED AND LET, SEVERAL VILLAGES, A NUMBER OF 
Lavatory basins. — GOOD FARMS AND A CONSIDERABLE AREA OF WOODLAND 
Central heating. Main 
gi nenrremonangi WILL BE SOLD TO SHOW A REASONABLE 
Servants cottage. 
Garage, stabling. RETURN 
Old ee =~ and 
P 14. ACRES Particulars of ee ea Albany Court Yard, 
Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly,W.1. aa 
— 





3, MOUNT STREET, PH PAY & ) I AYLOR Telephones: 
LONDON, W.1. Grosvenor 1032-2 


IN A WELL-KNOWN FERTILE, VALLEY WENTWORTH AND 
SUNNINGDALE 
GOLF COURSES 
FINE AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
RESTORED 
COMPRISING FARMHOUSE 
SEVERAL FARMS AND HOLDINGS WITH PERIOD 
INTERIOR 
300 ACRES WOODLAND 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
aon rooms. Main electricity and = : : : "os ; ®t 
extending in all to about power. Main water. Radiators. nis ev” > x8 Be al 
Approved drainage. — . 
1,500 ACRES GARAGE. FARMERY. THATCHED BARN. ! 
TU ” ‘ aN ‘OURT OF Ww AND. 
PRODUCING A SUBSTANTIAL {RENT ROLL MATURED GARDENS. HARD COURT. MEADOW LANI 
OVER 12 ACRES. FREEHOLD £6,500. 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY ; 
WOULD BE LET FURNISHED AT LOW RENTAL. POSSESSION, OCTOBER NEXT. 
Full details apply: RaLpH Pay & TayLor, as above, tecommended by Owner's Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. (10,883) 


ADJACENT TO 


PERTHSHIRE LOVELY COMMONS 


CLOSE TO 




















Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


WEST vince DOWN COUNTRY SURREY 





CH 


Highly 


7 bedr« 


light.’ Fitted basins in all bedrooms. Garage. PARTLY WALLED GARDEN AND LAND oe —— ok + caecum, ooh 
Gardens and grounds with woodland and kitchen garden. HEAT ING. STABLING, GAR AGE, FARMER Y, TW ) 

IN ALL 12 ACRES IN ALL ABOUT 80 ACRES COTTAGES. Pleasure Grounds, etc., of 6 ACRES. 

TO BE LET FURNISHED. RENT 10 QUINEAS FREEHOLD FOR SALE, PRICE £5,50! 

A WEEK | Pa-ticulars of the Sole Agents: WiINKworTH & Co., 48,' OR WOULD BE LET UNFURNISHE 


Agents : 





ATTRACTIVE COUNTY HOUSE Central heating. Stabling (boxes). Garage. 


(3 lines) 


_LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.| 


760 ft. above sea level. Easy access to London. 





ta 1 ee 


AN ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE IATTRACTIVE HOUSE IN ot STYLE 


10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 


9 bedrooms, 8 bathrooms, 3jreception{rooms. 


Electric light, Central Heating, etc. Garage for 2 cars. Electric light. Central heating. 

ARMING OLD-WORLD GROUNDS WITH KITCHEN GARDEN, ete. LODGE. BUNGALOW. GARAGE. LOVELY GROUNDS of about 2% Aecr 
TO BE LET FURNISHED AT A LOW RENT FREEHOLD FOR SALE 

recommended by the Agents: WINKWORTH & Cu., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. i agree: puinnenainntarsdli & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 





SURREY— HIGH UP COTSWOLD ‘HILLS “SURREY HILLS —620 FEET UP 


Secluded position in lovely country. on in Beautiful , Excellent train services. 
800 ft. up in beautiful country. 1 


A MODERN HOUSE 


on a hill commanding beautiful views. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY 
POSSESSION 


7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, panelled drawing and dining 





rooms, study and excellent offices. ‘‘Aga’’ cooker, main 
electric light. Basins with h. and c. water in all bedrooms. 


A QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


voms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Main electric 


WINKWORTH & CoO., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. | Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. Agents: WINKWORTH «& Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
- HERTS—ADJOINING A GOLF COURSE 


25 miles from London. Companies’ electricity, gas and water. 


Main drainage. Garage for 2 cars. 


MODERN BRICK AND TILED Grass tennis court, rock garden, 


DENCE. is situate 400 ft. up, watertal, Rerharcows hordes, vogetatite 


jac , garden. 
facing South. 


ABOUT 2! ACRES 


inds about 150 ft. back from the 
To be Let Furnished, or 
might be sold. 


and contains lounge, 2 reception 


ms, & bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 





Sole London Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,488) 


OXON AND BUCKS BORDERS 


Between Oxford and Aylesbury 


A QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE, which has been added to in later years. 
Built of red brick and tile and in first-class order throughout. 
It stands on the outskirts of a village, about 300 ft. up on sand and gravel soil, facing south, 
with fine views of the Chilterns. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Co.'s electric light and power. Abundant water supply. Modern drainage. 
Stabling. Garages. 2 superior cottages (requisitioned). 
THE GARDEN comprises large lawn for two tennis courts, croquet lawn, kitchen garden, paddocks. 


ABOUT 12 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE. Hunting. Golf 


Further particulars of the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,900) 


FAVOURITE AYLESBURY DISTRICT 


: village close to the Bus Service. Companies’ electrie light and water. 


Modern drainage. Excellent stahling. 
(rarage. 2 cottages. 
Hecupying a choice position 500 ft. up, 
ing South, with views over the Vale GARDEN. KITCHEN GARDEN. 


of Aylesbury, PASTURE LAND. 


ABOUT 8 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
PRICE 4,000 GUINEAS 


Mik HOUSE is approached by a 
drive and contains: Hall, 2 reception 


rooms, & bedrooms, bathroom. 





sole Agents: Messrs. Stafford, Rogers & A. W. Merry, Ltd., 17,,High Street, Leighton? Buzzard, Beds; or Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 
(5,968) 


OUTSKIRTS OF HAMPSHIRE TOWN 


GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE AND ABOUT FOUR ACRES 


The ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE, partially reconstructed in recent years, stands about 250 ft. up, facing South. 
It is approached by a drive with a 5-roomed lodge at entrance. Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, billiards room, 15 bed 
and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Company’s electric light and power, Companies’ gas and water, Telephone. 
Main drainage. Stabling. Garage. 2 cottages. 


The GROUNDS are attractively laid out and include tennis lawn, croquet lawn, pleasure lawn with pond, rockery, walled 
kitchen and fruit garden, greenhouse. 


ABOUT 4 ACRES. TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


Further particulars of the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,015) 





WYE VALLEY. MONMOUTH, HEREFS & GLOS BORDERS 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 112 ACRES (Vacant Possession) 


Occupying a fine position about r 

200 ft. above sea level. The 

Residence, built of local red 

sandstone with tiled roof, has 

recently been modernised, and 
is approached by a drive. 





Entrance hall, 4 reception, 7 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Co.'s electricity. 
Ample private water. Modern drain- 
age. Buildings. Garages, 2 cottages. 


Beautifully Timbered — Pleasure 
Grounds, with lawns, flower, fruit 
‘and vegetable gardens which are 
very fertile. The land is principally 
rich pasture, with some first-class 
arable, a large productive orchard 
in full bearing, and good oak 
woodlands. 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (27,459) 











eS yy 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “Galleries, Wesdo, London.” 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telephone: Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange) Telegrams: “ Omnia, eteey. Senden.” 


AN UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE PROPERTY 
HERTS 


Glorious situation with fine views. 21 miles from London 
by road and about 1 mile from the station at King’s Langley 


DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE IN THE 
EARLY GEORGIAN STYLE 


3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms; 
garden room. 

MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. CENTRAL 
HEATING. EXCELLENT COTTAGE. 
GARAGE FOR 3. 

Charming gardens laid out in terraces. Small swimming 
pool, woodlands, hard tennis court, paddocks, arable 
land, ete. 

IN ALL ABOUT 56 ACRES 
A VERY COMPACT SMALL ESTATE. 

: MODERATE PRICE. 
Further particulars from HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, SW.A. (Tel.: REG. 8222. (R.2012.) 








CHISLEHURST ‘HANTS AND SURREY ‘BORDERS 


Amidst pleasant surroundings. *%4 mile from the Station, with good service of trains 300 ft. up with a South aspect. 
Sano. TO BE LET UNFURNISHED OR SOLD 
CHARMING UP-TO-DATE HOUSE A MODERNISED COUNTRY HOUSE 


IN THE OLD ENGLISH STYLE, 1 mile from Station. 


12 bedrooms (fitted lavatory 

basins), 2 bathrooms, 4 recep- 

tion rooms. Co.'s electric light, 
gas and water. 


NICELY SITUATED. 
Hall, 2 reception rooms, 4 bed- 


rooms, 2 well-fitted bathrooms. 
Central heating. Stabling. 











All main services. Central Gavan 
heating. Garage for 2 cars. pe 
Loggia. Unusual garden of Grounds, sap ss NS, 
under ', Acre, with picturesque 
lake and other features. 27 ACRES (Part let off) 
PRICE FREEHOLD PRICE £7,850 
£3,300 RENT £275 p.a. 
Recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, LT'D., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.A Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(Tele.: REG. 8222.) (K.48,465.) (Tele.: REG. 8222.) (8.47,756.) 
BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 Tel.: WIM. 0081 











CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


1/6 per line, (Min. 3 lines.) 


FOR SALE SHOOTING WANTED ESTATE AGENTS 


EVON. Attractive Residential Farm with ESTMORLAND. APPLEBY CASTLE OAST. Small Estate wanted on the ERKSHIRE. MARTIN « 


POL! 
100 to 200 Acres. Most of the land is let. ESTATE. GROUSE MOORS To Let Coast by Naval Officer. Good house, READING, CAVERSHAM 
About 20 Acres and some woodland in hand. in P sechnecod a pt ll Moor oii 60-100 Acres. (Private jetty and boat and WOKINGHAM. 
4 mile of fishing.— Box 8&4. 20,000 Acres, 10 miles from Alston, lodge with preferred.) Will purchase stock, ete. 50x 76. ee 
UMERIESSHIRE, Laxcuory, flat nicer jot tata BERS, BUCKS, AND OXON. 
“ Rovdon*’, stone-built 1914, Soscaainen, - fons a atkins cseag” pole ys pie ae a 10K ee tae i: ia 
5 bedrooms, bath, good domestic offices, Pere —_ the ao i Estate Office, Mads ™ oe BES, - - nT ™ -— Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 7 i 
garage. Unrivalled situation. Delightful “PPlehy Castle, Westmorland. 7 





“eve : : Country House pth few acres, in well-wooded 
district. Fuller particulars from STEVENSON 
a Wi > . . s 
AND JOHNSTONE, Solicitors, Langholm. oo: Ee ee, B Windsor dis <p a -. 























2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Electricity. _Windsor districts.—Mrs. N. Gee 
ANCASHIRE. Distinguished Residence T° LET. Rough Sporting near the following Town water. Central heating, ete. Easy V.A., Auctioneer, Valuer, Seman et 
situated within a few miles of Preston and tow ns : access to station. Vacant possession. 30x 80. tke AI Berks. Tel. : Ascot 818-819. 
Blackburn on main bus route. The house is of che (Mont.) pee tiie 
beautiful design, 40 years old. 6 bedrooms, F ESTINIOG sLANIDLOES 
3 bathrooms, lounge and dining room, both MACHYNLLETH DOLGELLY URREY OR SUSSEX. Lady (widow) BERKS. ABD BORDERS OF ADI0I 
have attractively planned bay windows. RHAYADER HEREFORD wishes to rent unfurnished a cottage, 3 to COUNTIES, especially concerned with th 
Study with french windows opening on to Apply—FoREsTRY COMMISSION, 13, Belmont, 4 bedrooms, or would purchase.-— Box 68. Sale of Country Houses and Estates.——Messt+ 
lawn: hall and study have parquet floor: Shrewsbury. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Tel. 444 
well-fitted cloakroom and telephone room. ‘ 
Beautiful staircase. Outbuildings comprise URREY or N. SUSSEX. Old-world House . . ; eS 36 
coal-house, laundry, and magnificent garage TO LET required. 3 Acres or more, with paddock. cog Sate pT ach i 
for 4 cars, with covered wash. Grounds 4/5 bedrooms, 1/2 reception rooms. Within (Price 2 6). Selected lists ics RIPPOS 
comprise tennis lawn, rose garden, vegetable easy reach of main line. £3,000.‘ West- Ya ee ee Exeter, (Est. 1884 
garden and orchard, 12 acres of parkland in EVON. Furnished Bungalow. 4 bed, wynds,’” Hill Drive, Hove, Sussex. SOSWELL & +» BAL, Exeter, (Es 
beautiful surroundings. Lodge is situated at 2 sitting rooms, kitchen, bath (h. «& c.). ’ : : : = : 
drive entrance. A private lake poy rented Garden. Garage. No services. Well water: ‘ : AMPSHIRE and SOUTIER) 
at 30s. per annum, swimming and boating. semi-rotary pump. Station 114 miles. Tele- > SUSSEX val rdel — COUNTIES.—22, Westwoo Road 
Write—Box 35. phone. Somewhat remote : not isolated. Pete ee piecing Southampton.—WALLER & KING, F.A/ 
INEHEAD, DULVERTON (between). HENNIKER, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 3-4 bedrooms, 2 reception, bath, ete. Good Business established over 100 years. 
Charming Residence, Freehold. 3 living, a. Steiger —. I Rent > £150 : = ; 
etc., 4 bed, 2 attics, bath, 3 w.c.s, verandah. one incl. erhaps Option to Purchase.—Box 72. P + otnine 
Garage. Good garden. “Vacant ‘possession.  YAONTGOMERYSHIRE. = TO_LET, ° ” _ ieee woe aes 
£1,200.—Hillside, Exton, Dulverton. Furnished, for three summer months, Chartered Surveyors, Valuers and Agents 
EADING (near). LARGE HOUSE , medium-sized desirable Country Residence, 30 MILES BRISTOL (within), preferably — yfarket Harborough 2411. : 
READIN . b “I A Sh, Su- charming situation, on good road, containing: | Cotswold District. Wanted to Rent, 
ae y a Main “—_ Road, 1 4 reception, 8 bedrooms, usual domestic unfurnished, Country House. Suitable for : a 
es teading Stations. With Cottage offices. Electric light. | Central heating. small Boarding School (Girls). Possession HROPSHIRE, border counties an Nott! 
meee 8/10 bed, ——— dining and sitting — Modern’drainage. Sporting over 3,876 acres. autumn.—Box 91. Wales for residences, farms, ete., \ ite th 
= illiard rooms, \ bath, 5 lavs., spacious 21, miles Llanbrynmair Station, G.W.R. ; Principal Agents—HALL, WATERIDGE OWE 
acer i gaa me Main drainage. E ‘eg Apply—DrIvers, Jonas & Co., St. Peter's pia LTD., Shrewsbury. Phone: 2081. 
sir tex om ee tee rca pe peecceag Vell = Churchyard, Chester, or Llanidloes, Mont- 50 MILES LONDON (within). Urgently Wah he ee ; 
‘ ee my — i hence! large lawns. gomeryshire. wanted. a Small Country House, 3-5 bedrooms, etaee . 
; nttggudtcs th e eet: ty desirable residence, nice garden and a field if possible. Possession HROPSHIRE, HEREF )R] 
reagg o y cae lal Wenden page by end of Sept. Freehold. Please send full WORCS., ete., and MID W —?_ = 
‘ « < “ 5 . ad at agile “i v 2 < - WwW « eadi y. onts—CHAM y NE- 7 
paratory School, etc., ete. No offers under FLATS AND CHAMBERS — ae 184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3. peg eee ren Shrewsbury “(Phone 2061 
five figures considered. Vacant possession - - itd ‘ Ps 
can be arranged. Viewed by appointment. : = en ee eee ee SRA <3 : 
Apply—62, Bath Road, Reading ONDON. Best value in MODERN WEST gussex AND ADJOINING COU TIES 
“i 5 Shes : END FLATS, Attractive short, war-time A QUICK and ADVANTAGEOUS SALE JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heaths cialis 
SOMERSET, WEST. — Near the sea agreements. Modern fitted kitchens. Air-raid of your COUNTRY PROPERTY can be in High Class Residences and Estate mal 
and station. & miles from Minehead. shelters, resident wardens. Steel-frame or effected through the Specialists, F. L. of which are solely in their hands. 17 70" 
Detached Residence. 3 reception rooms, reinforced concrete construction. 2 Under- MERCER «& CO., 98 having changed hands : 
6 bedrooms, bathroom, boxroom, kitchen, etc. ground Stations within 1 minute. through their agency during the past three See a é 
Electric light. Gardens, tennis court, RENTS FROM £175 TO £500. months, ranging in price from £2,000 to UFFOLK AND EASTERN COU [IES 
shrubbery and orchard. Over 2 Acres in all. © PRINCESS COURT, QUEEN’S COURT, £15,000. | Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- WOODCOCK & SON, Estate — gents 
rO BE SOLD WITH VACANT POSSES- QUEENSWAY, FYDE PARK, W.2. CHASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneers. 
SION. Apply: HEDLEY RENDELL, House Full details from the LETTING OFFICE, invited to send particulars to their Central SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY PF PEK 


Agent, Minehead. 61, QUEENSWAY, W.2. BAYS, 1818. Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481. TIES. Phone: Ipswich 4334. 
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Telephone No.: 
Regent 4304 


AYLESBURY AND BUCKINGHAM 


convenient 


4 miles from Bicester Kennels, 
for Main Line Station to London. 


setween); 





Sheltered situation in rural country.—For Sale. 
AN UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY HOUSE 
OF CHARACTER | 


Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
dozen bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


3 Cottages. 


ounge hall, 3 reception, 
Hunter Stabling. 

Very Pleasant Gardens. Excellent Pasture. 

Hard Tennis Court. Squash Court. | 

24 ACRES 


& MERCER. Inspected 
(16,730.) 


Farmery. 


OSBORN and highly 


recommended. 


gents : 





OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVETORS AND AUCTIONEERS’ 


SHROPSHIRE 
Amidst lovely scenery, some 500 ft. above sea level, 
21, miles from a market town. 
DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE SURROUNDED 
BY PARK-LIKE GROUNDS 


4 bathrooms. 


about 


Hall, 


Main electricity. 


3 reception, 14 bedrooms, 


Central heating. 


5 Cottages. Splendid Farm Buildings. 


Finely timbered gardens and grounds, a small amount of 
woodland and enclosures of rich pasture of a parklike 
character. The whole is in hand and extends to 
ABOUT 230 ACRES 


For Sale by: OSBORN & MERCER. (17,333) 


BUCKS 
Within a short distance of well-known golf course. 
A FINE MODERN HOUSE 


Built about 5 years ago, commanding open South 
aspect and standing on loam and gravel soil. 


3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


All main services. Central heating. 


Delightful yet inexpensive gardens including tennis and 
other lawns, flower gardens, etc., in all 
ABOUT 3, ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


Full details fron OSBORN & MERCER. (17,319.) 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


PICCADILLY, W.1 
INSTITUTES 


SURREY 


In a magnificent position adjoining a famous golf course. 
650ft. above sea level. 


Rural views 





DELIGHTFUL UP-TO-DATE HOUSE 
Originally a Bungalow, but recently added to, and 
now having = T. bedroom accommodation on the 
first floor. Hall, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 

Main leu Central heating. 
Garage for 3 cars. 

Exceptionally attractive well-timbered grounds, including 
tennis and other lawns, miniature dell with rockeries, 
kitchen garden, etc., in all 
ABOUT 3 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Two splendid Cottages available if required. 
Inspected and recommended by OSBORN & MERCER. 
(17,318.) 








29, Fleet Street, 
(Central 9344) £.C.4 


AUCTIONEERS. 
Telegraphic Address: 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS 


FAREBROTHER, LONDON 





‘DORSETSHIRE 


1 mile from old-world village. 


WELL APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 


26, Dover Street, 
(Regent 5681) w.l 





WALTON HEATH 


7 bedrooms, 


3 reception rooms, 


Within easy reach of Golf Course. 


CONVENIENTLY PLANNED MODERN RESIDENCE 


2 bath rooms, well-fitted domestic offices. 








; 5 bedrooms, 2 bath rooms, 3 reception, well-arranged domestic offices. 
i ; ; ’ 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. OWN WATER SUPPLY. All main services. Central heating. Garage. 
F THE GROUNDS, CONSISTING OF LAWNS AND KITCHEN GARDEN, EXTEND 
J THE GARDEN EXTENDS TO ABOUT | ACRE “sees 
cf 
PRICE FREEHOLD £3,500 | ACRE. FOR SALE FREEHOLD, £4,500 
; Full details from: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.|I. Details from : FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.I. (13.543) 
London 30 miles. Situated on high ground adjoining well-known woods, In a pretty Cotswold Village. 
/ MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 
LE ie ” bedrooms, 3 bath rooms, 3 reception and billiards room, Model domestic offices. 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath rooms, 3 reception rooms, compact domestic offices. 
| Central heating. Electric light. Company’s water. Central heating. Electric light. Garage. Gardener's cottage. Attractive gardens 
H 2 garages. Cottage (let) 7 with prolific kitchen garden and orchard. 
« rhe grounds, including kitchen garden, small orchard and squash racquets court, THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO NEARLY 
ys, ae comprise in all about 
ie 4 ACRES 
a 10 ACRES TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION Details from Owner’s Agents : 
_ Details from FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.I. Folio 13,551 
a 
. FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 
ii | PLUSH MANOR, DORSET FOR SALE HELENSBURGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE 
: Situate within the Triangle — Dorchester, 
he Sherborne and Blandford. eee ; = — 
rs. THE FREEHOLD, RESIDENTIAL With fine view of Firth of Clyde. 
‘\) | SPORTING AND AGRICULTURAL 
i gig DETACHED RESIDENCE OF TUDOR DESIGN. An Architect's Master- 
i (904a. 3r. 34p.) 0 piece. Partly constructed red sandstone with stone mullioned windows and 
tor [an COMPORTABL ‘ MEDI M-SIZED half-timbered gables.  Approached by avenue drive. 3 public, 4 bedrooms, 
VE MANOR HOUSE ne 2 bathrooms, 5 toilets, well shut-off domestic offices (including 2 maids’ bedrooms). 
mn Lounge hall, 3 reeeption rooms, billiards Central heating. Electric lighting. Gas cooking. Greenhouse and many garden 
PY room, gin room, 9 bed and dressing rooms, features, including rock garden with running water. 2 garages. 3, Acre. 
4 writing room, 3 bathrooms, ete. Electric 








cy 















RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Salisbury: 


light and central heating. 
Farms (2 are let) and the Manor 
1 Farm and the Sporting over the 

whole Estate are in hand. 
particulars and orders to view (by 
intment. only), apply to: Messrs. 











FEU DUTY £16. 


ASSESSED RENT £103. 


PRICE £4,000 


c. B. AIKMAN & THOMSON, 157, West George Street, 








he Sanctuary, Westminster, 5.W. Apply to: 
iorne, Dorset; or Rownhams leat Glasgow. 
Nursling, Southampton. 
Also at 
TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.1 _MAPI EB & C Telephone: 
5, GRAFTON STREET, 
(Tel.: EUSTON 7000) O., 7 pr gaa 


NORTHWOOD (MIDDX.) 


situate in very ATTRACTIVE GARDEN of 1 ACRE, 
vith tennis court and good kitchen garden. ATTRACTIVE 
HOUSE OF PLEASING DESIGN. Lounge 28 ft. 6 ins. by 
i4ft. Gins., dining room with oak-panelled walls, 5 
edrooms, bathroom. 2 garages. PRICE £3,850. 
Agents : MAPLE & Co., as above. 


REQUIRED TO PURCHASE in the WOKING 
DISTRICT, HOOK HEATH preferred, really good 
House with & or 9 bedrooms, 2 or 3 bathrooms, and good 
eception rooms. Grounds of about 2 Acres. OD | 
PRICE WILL BE PAID FOR SUITABLE PROPERTY. 
Write—“A. L.,”’ c/o MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton 
Street, W.1. 


SURREY 


In a lovely part of the county, perfectly secluded 750 ft 
with a beautiful view. 


TO BE SOLD 
A CHOICE COUNTRY PROPERTY 


approached by a long drive with lodge at entrance, and 
situate in very charming gardens, woodland and park- like 
land, in all about 27 ACRES. Panelled hall, 3 reception 
rooms, billiards room, 12 bedrooms, 4 fine bathrooms. 
Company’s electric light, water. Efficient central heating. 
Good garages, stabling, cottages, 7 with electric —_ ete. 
LOVELY OLD GARDEN EDGES. VERY 
PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN. Strongly 

recommended by MAPLE & Co., 


up 


ETC. 
’as above. 


MAYFAIR, W.1 


"VALUATIONS 


FURNITURE and EFFECTS 
valued for Insurance, Probate, etc. 


FURNITURE SALES 


Conducted in Town and Country 


APPLY—MAPLE & CO., 
5, GRAFTON STREET, OLD BOND STREET, W.1. 
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anosven UAE EEE Ton, ws WILSON & CO. Pn 


A COUNTRY HOME OF SINGULAR CHARM | LOVELY PART OF SUSSEX 


Between East Grinstead and Tunbridge Wells. 












40 miles south-west of London. 1 hour by train. | 

im 600 ft. up on sandy soil. | 
4 WITH SUPERB VIEWS | ‘ 

F TO THE SOUTH DOWNS. | 

im BEAUTIFULLY | 


APPOINTED MODERN 
HOU Ls in inne 


SETTING OF 
WOODLAND AND 
PASTURE. 


Spacious hall, 4 reception 
rooms, 13 bedrooms, 5 luxurious 








bathrooms. 
Garages. 3 modern cottages. se 
LOVELY GARDENS | Facing due South with BEAUTIFUL VIEWS 
WITH HARD COURT DIRECTLY OVER ASHDOWN FOREST. 8 bedrooms, 
AND SWIMMING POOL. 2 baths, lounge hall, 3 reception. On two floors only. 
| Mains services. Central ae a. etc. Delightful 
NEARLY 40 ACRES. FOR SALE gardens, orchard and paddock. 
| ONLY 5,000 GUINEAS WITH 5 ACRES 
Illustrated brochure from the Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. ' Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 
=_ 





sense ace TREGEAR & SONS nc 








By Order of Westminster Bank, Ltd., Executors of the late A. S. Dussek, Esq. 
“WHITE HAVEN,” 91, THE FAIRWAY, ALDWICK BAY ESTATE, SUSSEX 4 


THIS ATTRACTIVE MODERN GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE a 
IN GROUNDS OF OVER 
HALF AN ACRE 
(Within 300 yards of the Beach and about 2 miles west of Bognor Regis (S.R.) Station.) 
To be offered for SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION (unless previously disposed of) 
at THE PREMISES on 
MONDAY, JULY 27, at 2.30 p.m. 


The accommodation comprises : 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception, cloaks, kitchen, ete. Garage. 


ALL PLANNED AND FITTED IN ACCORDANCE WITH MODERN STANDARDS. 
CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN WATER, GAS AND ELECTRICITY. 
Full details obtainable of the Auctioneers, Messrs. TREGEAR & Sons, Aldwick Road, Bognor 


Kegis (Tele.: 1771). Vendors’ Solicitors: Messrs. MARCHANT & TIPPER, Westminster 
Bank House, Deptford Broadway, S.E. 8. 








N.B.—The Contents of the Residence will be Sold by Public Auction on the same day, on the premises as above. 


DF Ronen lag nor <A TRESIDDER & CO.,77, South Audley Street, W! 


Dp ’ “ ” 
WEST SUSSEX, NEAR HORSHAM _ ‘Phone: Grosvenor 2 2861. Grams: ‘ Cornishmen, London. 3 
POSITION PAR EXCELLENCE. 


500 ft. up. Wonderful views. G LOS—BERKELEY co U NTRY 4 


Safe and secluded, charming small COUNTRY RESIDENCE in a_ perfect position. 





























3 reception, 5-6 bedrooms, bathroom. Electric light. Excellent water. Modern drainage. 380 ft. up, sheltered, extensive views. 
Inexpensive gardens and ~~ a . FOR SALE AS WHOLE, OR MAIN 
_30 ACRES. ONLY £3,950 FREEHOLD 7 RESIDENCE WOULD BE SOLD PS: 
NEAR FARNHAM ESHER SEPARATELY. 4 
SURREY-HANTS BORDERS In a charming position. Delightfully sunny 17th CENTURY COTSWOLD E 
apis 1 hour London. _ COUNTRY HOUSE, with all main STONE RESIDENCE “4 
IN VERY LOVELY COUNTRY. | services and central heating. 3 large : , ‘ 
Delightful COUNTRY HOUSE on two | reception rooms, 8 bedrooms (fitted 4 reception, 3 bathrooms, 11 bed_ and 
floors. 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- basins), 3 bathrooms. Beautiful gardens dressing rooms. Central heating. * Esse’ 
rooms. Main water. Co.’s lighting. Central and meadows. Fishing, boating and cooker. Garages. Stabling. 
heating. Garage. Pretty gardens, tennis | 6 ACRES. pater “one eh ete 
2% ACRES. ONLY £2,800 FREEHOLD ONLY £5,750 FREEHOLD 7 bedrooms. Model farm buildings 
Barn. 2 cottages. ; 
BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED % 
AND SHRUBBED GROUNDS } 
SUSSEX Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Rose Garden, 


Tennis and other Lawns, Walled Kitchen 
Gardens, Glasshouses, Orchards, Pasture, 


ie and Some Arable (part let) 


Near East Grinstead, 

















‘ 65 ACRES 
SHALL MANOR Inspected and highly recommended by TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 
HOUSE (21,175) 
Magnificent Old Oak Timbers. “ ot. nin conan 
MEDIUM SIZE RESIDENCE. FOR LINEAGE -— ager ramon 
H 
WOODED GROUNDS OF ADVERTISEMENTS ILLUSTRATED REGISTER 
APPROXIMATELY 3ACRES. OF PROPERTIES INDEXED UNDER Price 2/6 
£6,750 aii sige age 4 Saati SELECTED LISTS FREE 
‘or Sale To . Wanted, h 
; See “CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES,” RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.! 
POWELL & PARTNER, Forest Row, Sussex (Tel.: 204) PAGE 54. (Eat. 1884.) EXETER. 























SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL SCOTLAND 


Situated in beautiful part of the Tweed Valley, about 2 miles from nearest station on 
L. & N.E. Railway, and about 30 miles from Edinburgh. 





AN ESTATE OF 3,500 [ACRES. The Residence is Georgian, and stands about 450 ft. above sea level, with southern , 

aspect overlooking Tweed. Every modern convenience. Entrance hall, lounge, 3 public rooms and billiard room, 
10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, and ample servants’ accommodation. Garage for 4 cars and chauffeur’s house. The farmhouse 
is well built and contains 2 public rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, etc. There is a good steading. The hill carries 
about 63 score black-faced sheep. The moor has been lightly shot for the past few years. Recent bags averaged 95 brace 
grouse, but could be increased. At least 100 wild pheasants, high birds, can be shot each season. There is a mile and a half 
of salmon and trout fishing in the Tweed. Good golf courses are in the neighbourhood. The property, including the Farm, 
is in the hands of the proprietors. The gardens and grounds are attractively laid pout, and there is a well-sheltered 


walled garden of about 
ly, ACRES 
} , re ASSESSED RENTAL £625. PUBLIC BURDENS £120 
Apply to: Messrs. |AN MacINTYRE & CO., W.S., 10, Coates Crescent, Edinburgh, who have the titles, or to Messrs. Blackwood & Smith, W.S., Peebles, the Local Factors. 
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Telephones: 
Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines). 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 


5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


CURTIS & HENSON 
SUSSEX 


BETWEEN HORSHAM AND THREE BRIDGES. WITHIN AN HOUR OF LONDON. 
A COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE 
350 ft. above sea level. South aspect. 
MODERNISED AND IN EXCELLENT 
ORDER 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 
4 bathrooms. Electric light. Central heating. Main water 













Titi reer 
iii ee 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 40 ACRES OR TO LET FURNISHED 
(12,976) 


supply. 
Garages. 4 Cottages. 


EXCELLENT FARM AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS 


and 
WONDERFUL VIEWS EXTENDING TO THE SOUTH 
DOWNS. ; 





VIEW FROM HOUSE. 


Further particulars of: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 















And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
68, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 


Telephone No. 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines) 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 17 
25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


MAGNIFICENT POSITION IN SOMERSET LOVELY COUNTRY—24 MILES SOUTH 


650 ft. up. Views over 3 counties. Few minutes electric service, Adjoining old-world village. 





a... OLD-FASHIONED 
RESIDENCE a 


Modernised with electric 
light, main water, central 
heating throughout and 
fitted basins to all bed- 
rooms. 11 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, large hall 
and 3 reception rooms, 
fine music room (45 ft. by 
25 ft.). Garage. Stabling. 
2 Cottages. 


With ~well-proportioned 

rooms and extremely 

well-arranged accommo- 

dation. 8 bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms, 3 reception 

rooms. Main _ services. 
Garage. 


2 ACRES 
GROUNDS BOUNDED 


‘ BY RIVER 
TERRACED GROUNDS 





| 
Hard tennis _court, £4,000. 
~~ IMMEDIATE ; 
35 ACRES—£8,000 POSSESSION oe 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C.7048.) GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (A.2826.) 








F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1 Telephone : REGENT 2481. 











DELIGHTFUL SITUATION ON THE SURREY HILLS 


In a High and Healthy Position 16 miles from London. 


EXTREMELY COMFORTABLE AND 
WELL-BUILT HOUSE 
ENJOYING A MOST DELIGHTFUL VIEW. 
3 reception, 7 bedrooms, dressing room, tiled bathroom. 
Central heating. Running hot and cold water in 


principal bedrooms. Main drainage. Company’s 
electricity, gas and water. 


2 GARAGES. 
WELL-STOCKED GARDENS WITH 
COURT AND WOODLAND. 
4 ACRES FREEHOLD—£3,600 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville.House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 


TENNIS 





(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tele.: Regent 2481. 


SURREY AND HAMPSHIRE BORDERS 


NOJCAR NEEDED. 








CAMBERLEY, SURREY 


SECLUDED BUT EASILY ACCESSIBLE. 
Near{station, shops and bus route. 
Southern electric trains to Waterloo in 1 hour. 





CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE IN A MINIATURE CHARMING RESIDENCE OF DIGNIFIED CHARACTER 








PARK 
: Panelled lounge hall, 4 reception, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. | 3 reception, billiards room, 7 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, basins in 
| bedrooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING AND ALL MAIN SERVICES. GARDENER’S COTTAGE. 
GARAGE. | COMPANY’S ELECTRICITY, GAS AND WATER. MAIN DRAINAGE. 


2 GARAGES. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 


LOVELY GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 
FOR SALE WITH 11 ACRES 
A* PERIOD HOME WITH HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 





2 ACRES. FREEHOLD £4,500. 

















Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 
Sackville Street.) Tele.: Regent 2481. 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 
Sackville Street.) Tele.: Regent 2481. 
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CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). 


By Direction of P. D. Power, Esq. 


ON THE HANTS-SURREY BORDERS 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1, 


AND AT NORT HAMPTON, 


taeeeae 3316/7. 
LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 


Mainly with Vacant Possession. 


Haslemere 6'4 miles, Hindhead 3 miles, Churt 1 mile, Grayshott 2 miles. 


“FOLLYFIELD HOUSE,”’ 
3 reception rooms, billiards room, 
3 bathrooms, usual domestic offices. 
SQUASH COURT. 


ITTAGE RESIDENCE, 





11 bed and dressing rooms, 


SWIMMING POOL. 
Chauffeur’s Flat and 11 Cottages (7 let). 
BEAUTIFUL GARDEN AND GROUNDS, 

WELL-STOCKED TROUT LAKE 


Use “ot SMALLHOLDING known 
BU IL DINGS and 10 
MAGNIFICENT WOODLAND SITE OF 11 
TOTAL AREA 58 ACRES APPROXIMATELY 


WILL BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION (unless 
previously sold privately) as a whole or in THREE LOTS 
at FOLLYFIELD HOUSE rg Ww es JULY 15, 1942, 


t 2p. 
To be followed mannethanalg by nthe Sale of a Quantity of 


GRAYSHOTT, HINDHEAD 


Stabling and garages. 


BARFORD a with 
CRES 


AC RES 





EXCELLENT FURNITURE AND EFFECTS. 


Particulars, Plans and Conditions of Sale, 


and also Furniture Catalogues from the Auctioneers : 


Messrs. JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1 (Tele. Mayfair 3316/7). 


Solicitors : Messrs. POTTER, CRUNDWELL & BRIDGE, Farnham, Surrey (Tele. Farnham 5204/5). 


By Direction of Major Gordon Home. 
COMMANDING A MAGNIFICENT VIEW 


NEAR GODALMING, SURREY 


THE ATTRACTIVE MODERN TUDOR-STYLE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
known as 
‘* FOXBURY,’’ 
HAMBLEDON 
Situate on a wooded southern 
slope, 350 ft. above sea level. 
and containing : Hall, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, & bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms, compact domestic 
offices. Central heating. 
Electric light from own plant. 
Main water. Terraced gardens. 
3 paddocks. 
TOTAL AREA, 
10 ACRES 
(approximately) 
Will be offered for SALE BY AUCTION (unless previously sold privately), 
at the Offices of the Auctioneers, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1, on 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 22, 1942, at 2.30 p.m. 





Particulars from the Auctioneers: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, 
London, W.1. (Tele.: Mayfair 33167.) Solicitors: Messrs. MARTIN & NICHOLSON, 
24, Queen Street, London, E.C.4. (Tele. : City 3631.) 


OF HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE 


TO INVESTORS AND SPORTSMEN 


INVERNESS-SHIRE 





A VALUABLE AGRICULTURAL 
EMINENT 


INVESTMENT AND 
SPORTING PROPERTY 


known as 


THE ESTATES OF BALMACAAN AND ABRIACHAN 
COMPRISING 
A LARGE PART OF LOCH NESS AND THE WHOLE OF 
THE HISTORICAL VALE OF GLEN URQUHART 
RENOWNED AS THE MOST FERTILE VALLEY OF THE HIGHLANDS 
Only 15 miles from Inverness along a fine main road at the side of the Loch, Some of 
the most lovely scenery in the world, as mild as the Cornish Riviera and as colourful as 
the Swiss Lakes. 
fHE ESTATE EMBRACES THE WHOL : ny URQUHART BAY AND THE 
AGE-OLD CASTLE AT STRONE POINT. “EXTENDS TO APPROXIMATELY 
48,000 AGRES 
AND PRODUCES AN ACTUAL AND ESTIMATED INCOME OF 


£5,700 A YEAR 
from the valuable farms and crofts: extensive shooting and stalking moors. of 
Abriachan, Drumbuie, Loch Letter and Balmacaan;: fishings in many miles of the 
River Enrick, Lochs Ness, Meikle, Lait and many others, and the remunerative feus 
of the Villages of Drumnadrochit, Lewiston and Milton. 
To be offered for SALE BY AUCTION first as a whole and if 
not so sold, then in TWO LOTS of approximately 15,000 and 
35,000 ACRES respectively, unless previously sold by private 
treaty, at the STATION HOTEL, INVERNESS, on MONDAY, 
24th AUGUST, at 2.30 p.m. 
For further particulars and Conditions of Sale, apply to joint Auctioneers : 
STOPS & STAFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds 1 (Tele. 31269): and R.C. KNIGHT & SONS 
Downing Street, Cambridge (Tele. 54233). Solicitors: Messrs. STEEDMAN RAMAGE 
AND Co., 6, Alva Street, Edinburgh (Tele. 22273). 


re) 


JACKSON 


By Direction of Mrs. E. F. Taylor. 


XVth CENTURY RESIDENCE 


3 miles Fleet. 


THE CHARMING : 
COTTAGE-RESIDENCE 
Standing on high ground. 
Known as 


‘*DENBURY,”’ 
CROOKHAM 


With 3 reception rooms, 6 
bedrooms (4 with basins), 
2 bathrooms. Main electric 
light and = water. Garage. 
Charming grounds, garden and 
pasture. 

41, ACRES : 
Will be offered for SALE BY AUCTION (unless previously sold a oa 
at the Offices of the Auctioneers, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1, on 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 22, 1942, at 2.30 p.m. 
Particulars and Conditions of Sale from the Auctioneers : Messrs, JACKSON STOPS AND 
STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1. (Tele. : Mayfair 3316/7.) Solicitors : Messrs. WITHAM 
AND Co., 15, George Street, London, E.C.4 (Tele. : Man. 6041), and Orchard House, 
Wargrave, Berks (Tele. : 380). 


WEST SUSSEX 


Wishorough Green, 2'5 miles, Pulborough, 5 miles. 
CHARMING TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE 


IN A WOODLAND SETTING 500 FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL 
f reception rooms, 5 
bedrooms (1 with basin), 
bathroom, maids’ sitting 
room, 

Ulectric light. © Water. 
Perfect condition. 
GARAGE FOR 2CARS 
‘OTTAGE, 
Beautiful grounds, 
lawns, spring-fed 
pools, ete, 


26 ACRES 
PRICE £4,850 
FREEHOLD 








POSSESSION. 
JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1. 


IMMEDIATE 
Particulars of : 


By Direction of the Executors of the late C.F. Ryder, Esq. 
TO INVESTORS, FARMERS AND LANDOWNERS 


YORKSHIRE, THE WEST RIDING 


Leeds 10 miles, Aberford 3 miles. 


FLANKING THE GREAT NORTH ROAD AND MAIN LEEDS-YORK ROAD. 
AN IMPORTANT PORTION OF THE FERTILE LANDS OF THE RENOWNED 


HAZLEWOOD ESTATE 
extending to approximately 
1,300 ACRES OF FARMLAND 
PRODUCING AN ACTUAL AND ESTIMATED RENTAL OF 


£1,660 PER ANNUM 
and 370 ACRES OF WOODLAND in hand. 


Tadcaster 4+ miles. 


ABOUT 


The Farmland comprises 7 medium-sized farms, all well known for their productive 

qualities. The holdings are arranged in a ring fence to form as a whole a compact 

and attractive private estate. A particularly valuabie and unusual feature lies in 

the fact that the late owner farmed 4 of the farms himself as a single unit, so that 
there is 


OVER 800 ACRES OFFERED WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


To be submitted for SALE BY AUCTION in one lot unless 
previously sold privately, at the Law Society Chambers, Albion 
Place, Leeds, on TUESDAY, JULY 28, 1942, at 3 p.m. 


For further particulars and Conditions of Sale apply the Auctioneers : 
Corn Exchange, Leeds (Tele. 24628); also at Garforth. In conjunction with JACKSON 
STops & STAFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds 1 (Tele. 31269), and as above. Solicitors: 
Messrs. Simpson Curtis & Co., 41, Park Square, Leeds (Tele. 27384). 


BARTLE & SON, 











Seer: 6 
Sscaaik Sedstiis 
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| -maestiow JOHN D. WOOD & CO. «=m 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 





BERKS AND WILTS BORDERS 


Within a few miles of Station 70 minutes from London, 


BEAUTIFUL STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 


IN A LOVELY PARK WITH LAKE 


16 BEDROOMS, 6 BATHROOMS, FINE HALL AND 38 LARGE RECEPTION ROOMS. 
3 SPLENDID COTTAGES, CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, SQUASH COURT AND 
INDOOR SWIMMING BATH. HARD TENNIS COURT. FIRST-RATE STABLING AND GARAGES. 


BEAUTIFULLY ‘TIMBERED GROUNDS, HOME FARM AND PARKLAND 


In all about 200 ACRES 
a THE WHOLE PROPERTY JS IN) FIRST-RATE ORDER. 


Inspected and recommended by JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (61,817) 


WANTED TO PURCHASE WANTED TO PURCHASE 


(OR RENT) ON HIGH GROUND IN BERKSHIRE 
A COTTAGE - TYPE OF RESIDENCE 





‘4 500 2,000 ACRE FARM IN SALOP OR 

WITH 5 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, and 2 SITTING ROOMS. 
HEREFORDSHIRE ; eh i 

GARAGE AND UP TO ABOUT 10 ACRES, TOGETHER 

4 WITH COTTAGE, 


WITH POSSESSION LADY DAY 1943. 





PRICE £3,000-£5,000. 












Sa. WOODCOCKS recon 


i wan 30, ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, Wl. —_ pines 
LOVELY AMBLESIDE, WESTMORLAND ASHTEAD, SURREY 


Trout fishing in the Brathay River. Commanding gorgeous views of Lake Windermere, 
7] uling gory 
Langdale Pikes, ete. 








Amidst beautiful surroundings. Few minutes main London-Dorking road, 











we er sa = 


= CHARMING STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE OF UNIQUE DESIGN 

Contains: 3 reception rooms, 8/9 principal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 5 Acres of . 

delightfully timbered grounds, including river bank frontage. Fine entrance lodge. 
2 cottages. Garage (4 cars) and loose box. 





Contains : 2 reception rooms, lounge hall, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Central heating. 
All main services. Garage. Stands in easily maintained well-wooded grounds of 
about one-third acre. 








TO BE OFFERE Y AUCTION AT THE END OF THE MONTH. 
“4 eer ee ee ON CalI3 FREEHOLD £3,500 C4048 














By Order of the Trustees of Sir Gerald F. Hohler, deceased. 


NORTH KENT C. M. STANFORD & SON, 
COLCHESTER (Tel.: 3165 
VALUABLE FREEHOLD PROPERTIES : 
comprising 
AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE ’ 
n the Parishes of Stansted and Ash, near Wrotham Hill, 12 miles from Maidstone and IN SU FFOLK Ss PRETTI EST VILLAGE 
about 24 miles from London. 
known as ‘‘COURT LODGE”’ ELIZABETHAN-QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 
' omprising GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE (with Vacant Possession), 
COURT LODGE FARM and RUMNEY FARM 
i INCLUDING RUMNEY FARM HOUSE, 3 SETS OF BUILDINGS AND 
8 COTTAGES, THE WHOLE EMBRACING 
ABOUT 555 ACRES 
ind including the VALUABLE STANDING TIMBER, 4 ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY 





6 BEDROOMS, 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
3 BATHROOMS. 





COTTAGES 
ALSO BUSINESS PREMISES GARAGE 
known as See 
- THE ELMS, STATION ROAD, LONGFIELD St a 
With Office, Showroom, Warehouse, Stores, Lorry Garage and Contractor’s Yard. MAIN AND PRIVATE 


Private House and Cottage. The whole held by Messrs. Edwards & Co. (Longfield), 
Ltd., on a repairing lease, expiring on June 24, 1947, at the Low Rent of £80 p.a. 
The above will be offered for SALE BY AUCTION by HAROLD WILLIAMS 


SERVICES. 











AND PARTNERS, 80, High Street, Croydon, in conjunction with E. J. PARKER PRICE £5,000 
AND SONS, 8, Pudding Lane, Maidstone, at the LONDON AUCTION MART, 
155, Queen Victoria Street, oe. ee WEDNESDAY, JULY 29, 1942, at FREEHOLD 
; .30 p.m. 
Particulars and Conditions of Sale from the Solicitors: Messrs. OLDMAN, CORNWALL 
AND Woop Roperts, 74, High Street, Croydon, or from either of the Joint Auctioneers, Particulars from C. M. STANFORD & SON, Colchester. D.2833 





as above. 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.1., F.A.I. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L., F.A.I. 

E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L., F.A.1. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.L, A.A.I. 


R. ALEC HAMBRO. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 





SOUTHAMPTON : 


ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L., F.A.1. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.I. 


BRIGHTON : 


A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





SOMERSET 


COMMANDING SOME OF THE FINEST PANORAMIC VIEWS IN THE COUNTY. 
TO BE SOLD 


HUNTING WITH THE BLACKMORE VALE AND MISS GUEST’S HOUNDS. 


A CHOICE SMALL FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE WITH ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT HOUSE 





oa te srg, containing : 
b+ ¥ \A te 8 m te, 6 principal bedrooms (all with 
; iat basins, h. and c. water supply, 


and one having bath), 
3 servants’ rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
large room suitable for playroom 
or gymnasium, 4 other rooms, 3 
reception rooms, music room, 
servants’ hall, butler’s bedroom, 
complete offices. 
Good Stabling and Garages. 
2 EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 
Electric lighting plant. 
water. Jsse”’ 


Company's 
** Esse’’ cooker. 
Radiators in all principal bedrooms 
and reception rooms. 
BEAUTIFUL GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS, with wide spreading 
lawns, herbaceous borders, hard 
tennis court, kitchen garden; ex- 
cellent pasture lands; the whole 
extending to an area of about 


35 ACRES 





VIEW FROM RESIDENCE 


Full particulars may be obtained of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth, who have inspected and can thoroughly recommend the Property. 





SHROPSHIRE 


2% miles from Oswestry on Main Line of G.W. Railway. 
HUNTING WITH 2 PACKS. SALMON AND TROUT FISHING AVAILABLE. 
VALUABLE SMALL RESIDENTIAL 


WITH PART GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


Containing 8 principal bedrooms, servants’ bedrooms, 4 bathrooms (one with shower), 3 reception rooms, hall, gun room, servants’ hall, kitchen and offices. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER, STABLING, GARAGE FOR 5 CARS, DATRY. 
2 TENNIS COURTS, GOOD GARDEN, WOODLAND, HEATED VINERY, PEACH HOUSE. 
EXCELLENT BLACK AND WHITE FARMHOUSE, COW HOUSES FOR 22 COWS, BULL 


HOME FARM WITH 


SHED, CALVING 


BOX, GOOD PIG STYES 


6-BAY DUTCH BARN, CART STABLE FOR THREE, 3 COTTAGES, NUMBER OF OTHER USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 


THE WHOLE EXTENDS TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 
230 ACRES 


ALL THE FIELDS ARE WATERED BY STREAMS OR AUTOMATIC TANKS. 
For particulars apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





HAMPSHIRE AND SURREY 


Only 31 miles from London. 


TO BE SOLD 


VALUABLE SMALL RESI- 

DENTIAL AND AGRICUL- 

TURAL ESTATE WITH 

VERY ATTRACTIVE 
HOUSE 

Containing 5 principal and 2 maids’ 

bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 


dining room, lounge, study, billiards 
room, hall, maids’ sitting'room, kitchen 

















and offices. 
For detailed particulars apply Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 
BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 
Situated well away from the road amidst delightful surroundings. South aspect. Gravel soil. 
THIS VERY ATTRACTIVE f a ' Rates bes, nal ; : 7 
COMPACT : ae | 


MODERN RESIDENCE 


Built in the Manor House style and 
enjoying fine woodland views. 
9 good bed and dressing rooms (lavatory 
basins in many of the rooms), 3 bath- 
rooms, drawing room (27ft. by 16ft., 
with oak floor and partly oak panelled), 
dining room (18ft. by 15ft.), morning 
room (20ft. by 16ft., with oak beams 
and partly oak panelled). 
Servants’ Hall. 
Good Domestic Offices. 

MAIN WATER, 
ELECTRICITY AND GAS. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
(Independent boiler.) 





Particulars van be obtained of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


BORDERS 


Central heating. Electricity and gas. 

Main drainage. Company’s water. 

Wash basins (h. & c.) in principal 
bedrooms. 


SECONDARY HOUSE, 2 PICTUR- 

ESQUE COTTAGES, EXCELLENT 

FARM WITH AMPLE BUILDINGS 
IN GOOD REPAIR. 

THE WHOLE EXTENDS TO AN 
AREA OF ABOUT 


150 ACRES 


EXCELLENT ENTRANCE LODGE 

(suitable for a gentleman’s residence, 

containing 3 bedrooms with lavatory 

basins, 2 sitting rooms; numerous 

out-houses, 2 garages. Main water 
and electricity.) 


Garage for 3 cars. 

Tastefully arranged Gardens and 

Grounds. Productive kitchen garden, 

oak copse, good pastureland, heather 

land; the whole extending to an area 
of about 


Glasshouses. 


37 ACRES 


BARGAIN PRICE £6,750 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


(11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 
62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 yontcitng 
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OFFICES 


West Byfleet, 


and Haslemere 





IN THE BEAUTIFUL STOW-ON-THE- “+ 
WOLD AND BURFORD DISTRICT 


OXON AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE BORDERS 
80 ACRES. £7,000. (THE LAND IS AT PRESENT LET) 





GENUINE OLD COTSWOLD STONE- BUILT FARMHOUSE 
Outer and inner halls, 3 reception, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, complete 
offices. Good water. Company’s electric light and power. Independent hot water. 
Delightful old Barn, converted into garage for 3 cars. 2 cottages and small Home Farm. 

INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS 


WITH HARD TENNIS COURT, WELL-STOCKED KITC ae er 
TOGETHER WITH RICH PARK-LIKE PASTURELA 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION OF HOUSE AND GROU aa 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1 (te. ancien 1490. Extn. 806.) 


OXON & NORTHANTS BORDERS 2 


In lovely country, near village and 6 miles from good town. 





A LOVELY TUDOR STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 
CAREFULLY MODERNISED tale > ee ITS QUIET DIGNITY AND 
Lounge hall, 33 ft. by 18 ft., 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, model offices. 
Central heating. Electric light. Fitted basins in bedrooms. Garage. Hunter stables. 

Fine old tithe barn. 2 cottages, each with bath and an older cottage. 
SIMPLE BUT EFFECTIVE GARDENS AND A FIELD OF 12 ACRES, IN ALL 
ABOUT 14 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. wk. Ce : Kensington 1490. Extn. 309.) 





THE BEST BARGAIN IN DORSET «2 


1 mile two villages, 5 miles Educational Town and main line station. 











1OMFORTABLE RESIDENCE OF THE GEORGIAN TYPE 


‘n @ superb setting, facing due South, with a glorious panoramic view over three counties. 
3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. Fitted basins in 


all bedrooms. Central heating throughout. Garage. Stabling. Fine outbuildings. 


Cottage for gardener. 
VELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS, SHADY LAWNS, PROLIFIC KITCHEN 
GARDEN, AN OAK WOOD AND 4 PASTURE FIELDS. 
IN ALL ABOUT 56 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £5,950 (or near Offer) 


Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents : HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton 
Road, London, 8.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Eatn. 809 iy 








ON THE HANTS AND SURREY °° 
BORDERS 


Convenient to a picturesque hamlet, on high ground, amidst some of the most charming 
scenery in the Home Counties, and about 45 miles from London. 





CHARMING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Hall, 3 reception, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Modern drainage. Company’s 
electric light, and other conveniences. 


OTTAGE. GARAGE. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS WITH TENNIS COURT, FLOWER BEDS, 
VEGETABLE GARDEN, ORCHARD, ALSO MEADOWLAND, IN ALL ABOUT 
01% ACRES 


VERY MODERATE PRICE. FREEHOLD FOR QUICK SALE 


Inspected and recommended by HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
__—*Te "ele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 


FAVOURITE WINDSOR DISTRICT <4 


Within easy reach of the station and river and handy for a bus route. 





UNIQUE L-SHAPED SPANISH HOUSE 
OF IRRESISTIBLE CHARM AND CHARACTER. 


Lounge hall, 2 very large reception, 5 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, complete 
offices. Gas. Electric light and power. Central heating. Company’s water. Ciood 
garage. Tennis pavilion, etc. 


FASCINATING GROUNDS 


WITH HARD TENNIS COURT, ENCLOSED WALLED GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
ETC. IN ALL ABOUT 


14% ACRES. 5,000 GUINEAS FREEHOLD. 
WOULD BE LET FURNISHED FOR ONE YEAR OR LONGER. 


Recommended as something Tr by the Agents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton 
Road, London, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 





FINE POSITION. VIEWS OVER F FARM | c.3 


CLOSE SURREY DOWNS. Convenient to station, about half hour Town. 





A RESIDENCE OF INFINITE CHARM AND CHARACTER 
IN SECLUDED GROUNDS 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Teak staircase and 
woodwork throughout. Electric light and modern conveniences. Lodge. 2 garages. 
Other useful outbuildings. 

THE GARDENS ARE WELL TIMBERED, TENNIS AND OTHER LAWNS, 
KITCHEN GARDEN, FRUIT TREES, TWO PADDOCKS, VALUABLE 
FRONTAGE, IN ALL ABOUT 
8 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. EARLY POSSESSION 
Inspected and recommended by HARRODS LTD., ge aia Road, S.W.1. 

(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 7.) 
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POTATO BLIGHT 


and other 


FUNGUS DISEASES 
CONTROL and PREVENT 
by spraying with 


BORDEAUX MIXTURE 





The Mixture should only be 
made with the best quality 


SULPHATE of COPPER 


Guaranteed 98/100" 





Order without Delay from your Local Dealer. 
Do not wait for the “ Blight” to appear. 
Spray as a Preventative. 





British Sulphate of Copper Association Ltd., 
THE COTTAGE, PARK ROAD, BANSTEAD, SURREY 
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Fe our Oaks Sprayer: 


Many times in many years, we have design: | 
spraying machines to fulfil a particular purpos . 
The machine pictured has a shaped container wit 1 
wheel fitted exactly where and how it shou 1 
be, for handy handling. Capacity 18 gallon 
Double action pump for easy forceful sprayin:, 
Often used with an extension lance to spray 
high fruit trees; and for spraying lime wash, et 


Complete with varying nozzles, “Ely” Machine as 
illustrated, price £24 0 6, plus 10%, carr. paid 


Although it is war time we are trying to do the very best we can to give reasonable deliveries 


Sprayers of all kinds made at Four Oaks, including 
charlock and potato sprayers. Please write for List. 


THE FOUR OAKS SPRAYING MACHINE CO., FOUR OAKS, BIRMINGHAM 


—— 
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MILK 
COOLING 


PRE STCOLD 


Ze YU PM & HN FT 


PRESTCOLT) 


Economical cooling without risk of dilution is 
assured by ‘Prestcold’ equipment incorpora- 
ting sturdy twin slow 


cylinder running 


refrigeration units and positive automatic 


control. The equipment is entirely British made 
and available against licenses. Servicing facili- 
ties are available in all parts of the country. 


Inspections and schemes arranged according to requirements 


PRESSED STEEL COMPANY LTD. 
COWLEY, OXFORD POWER ROAD, CHISWICK, W.4 
8, TEMPLE STREET, BIRMINGHAM 














We can 


investment. 


public. 





Boulton & Paul quality 
is always the cheapest 


in the end. 


learn this, at 


least, from war—that in 
a time of testing only the 
best turns out a good 


Our plan 


for Tomorrow is to make 
that 
ble to awider and wider 


investment accessi- 


Remember—Boulton & F ! 
Ltd., Norwich—famous  ° 
Farm Buildings, Stables 4 


Greenhouses of all ki: «. 


BOULTON & PAU. 
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FISHLEIG al @ Promotes growth by thorough aeration of 


@ Clears Stubble and Weeds very rapidly. 


ROTARY @ Works with all makes of Tractors. 









“eer toe 


supplied to 


Km 
kr) ® 
A | ir 





THE @ Makes a perfect Seed Bed in one Operation. 


the Soil. 





| To reclaim overgrown and derelict 
| land, first clear all bushes, briars, 

etc., by the use of a Fishleigh 
| Portable Tractor Winch (as 
| the Ministry of 

Agriculture and Fisheries). Then 
| follow with a Fishleigh Rotary 
| Cultivator. By the use of these 
| two machines DERELICT LAND CAN 
_ BE BROUGHT IMMEDIATELY UNDER 
| CULTIVATION. 























Deal with your Stubble immediately after harvest by using a Fishleigh Rotary Cultivator, and assist the 
Government’s Agricultural Programme by the further use of the Cultivator for the instantaneous preparation of a 


Seed Bed and the growing of— 
2 CROPS IN I YEAR 





Sole manufacturers and patentees : 


THE FISHLEIGH ROTARY CULTIVATOR CO., LTD. 


Telephone: 2282 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BARNSTAPLE, DEVON 
















tvaw Pulp Plants 
DELIVERED 


and evected 


- FREE 


Straw Pulp has proved its value and, with food- need 20, 30, 60, 80 or 108 
stuffs in short supply next winter, thousands of Drawbar H.P? 

Straw Pulp plants may be needed. The Ministry of There is an amazing range of 
Agriculture has offered to supply these free on certain ALLIS-CHALMERS Wheel and 
conditions. Farmers wishing to accept the offer should a Tractors to select 
knov. that— rom. To be precise |5 different 


Will 13 Drawbar H.P. 
be enough or do you 


models. ALLIS-CHALMERS are 
one of the World’s foremost 


1. Inctallation will only be made where conditions are sulbdenedal qanene madhinnty-vieh 


FROM 13 T0 108 DRAW 


* 2 


i 


MODEL 


With an ALLIS- CHALMERS 
Model “B’’ the work oflifting 
and turning thousands of tons 
of top soil on your farm each 
year can be accomplished with 
greater ease, speed and econ- 
omy. All your field belt and 
hauling jobs can also be done 
with less effort and in less time. 


suit. ale, nearly 100 years’ experience de- 
signing and manufacturing Power 
2. least 12 tons of wheat or rye straw and thresher Equipment—that’s why it pays 
we = should be available for pulping. . buy an ALLIS-CHALMERS 
ractor. 
3. ere must be a winter water supply of 600 gallons Tractor Users—Help your neighbour] 


', flowing at not less than 100 gallons an hour. 


‘our County War Agricultural Executive Committee for 
nformation—the offer will not remain open indefinitely. 





Telegrams : “* Gyrating, Abbeydore.”’ 





AILLIS-CHALMERS 


MANUFACTURING CO., ABBEYDORE, HEREFORDSHIRE 
Telephone : Pontrilas 258 &9 (2 lines) 


BAR HH” 


rt 
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The Policy of 
MARSHALL @& SNELGROVE 
1837-1941 


erat ee we wee eee eres eres eeere 


OR a great number of years it has been the 
policy of Marshall & Snelgrove to hold two 
sales each year, but the exigencies of war 

now break what is probably a record in Retail 
Distribution. 


Under present conditions the Directors have decided 
that it is not in the interest of National Economy to 
hold the Sales this year. 


JULY 1942 


N these days the best use should be made of 
ig existing stocks and therefore oddments 
in the fashion departments from the seasons 
trading and garments which cannot be carried 
over until next season are now being offered 


at economical prices. 


MARSHALL @ SNELGROVE 
Oxford Street, London W1. 
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ARSHALL AND 

SNELGROVE is 
London’s leading House 
of Quality for Ladies’ 
and Children’s wear. It 
offers a complete service 
with Ladies’ Hairdressing 
Dept. and Restaurant. 
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Harlip 


H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF KENT 


A new portrait of the Duchess of Kent, who on July 4 gave birth to her third child, 


a little son 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES : 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2, 





Telegrams: Country Life, London. 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7351 


4 
ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 

TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 


Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 





The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 

vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 14d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 


The fact that goods made of vaw materials in short 

supply owing to war conditions ave advertised in 

Country Lire should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 





ECOLOGY FOR EVERYMAN 


COLOGY is that branch of biology 


which is concerned with habitats or 
environment or the mutual relation- 
ships between organisms. Hitherto 
the very word has been unfamiliar to most 
lavmen, but now the war has caused, and is 
causing, so many changes that everyone in 


any way interested in wild life will grasp the 
significance of ecological factors. What (if any) 
changes will ley-farming bring to our fauna and 
what effects will the vast i.crease in corn pro- 
duction have? That fascinating and not too 
destructive little rodent the harvest mouse 
appeared to be in d .nger of dying out five years 
ago: has it now been reprieved by England’s 
return to corn? The house-sparrow population 
should be affected, and what seemed to be the 
optimum density of rooks five years ago might 
be differently regarded now. There are insects, 
too: how is the wireworm population touched 
by more and more ploughing? The greater 
importance of sugir beet has already led the 
British Ecological Society to examine specially 
the relationship between the sugar-beet aphis 
and the spindle tree—which was already being 
cut again for its old-time purpose of skewer- 
making. How are foxes adjusting their diet 
now that rabbits (previously much the largest 


single item on their menu) are much fewer? 
That is another ecological question of wide 


general interest. In the woods everyman may 
see how tree-felling causes such plants as fox- 
gloves and rosebay willow herb to multiply, and 
bird and insect life must also be influenced, if 
less obviously, even as it has been by tree- 
planting. (The afforestation of Breckland 
caused some notable changes in local fauna: 
for instance, crossbills nested in areas where 
they had previously been unknown.) Since 
man himself is an organism, the immediate 
result of his actions must also be considered : 
some computations of the damage done to the 


spawning-beds of sea fish by the sinking of 
ships, explosions and waste oil have been 


alarming and it is to be hoped that they prove 
inaccurate. In the last war, it may be recalled, 
a few animals benefited greatly. Golden eagles 
multiplied in Scotland when keepers were called 
up, and it has sometimes been thought that 
the wild cat would have been extirpated from 
Britain but for the conflict of 1914-18. 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE COUNTRYSIDE 


HE lectures being given to the elementary 
and secondary school teachers of Berkshire, 
under the aegis of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, have at first sight the apparently 
limited aim of opening the way, through a first 
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approach to the teachers, to the teaching of 
architecture in schools. But those who listened 
to them will at once have discovered that their 
possibilities in the way of enlightenment are 
by no means confined to that desirable 
object. Except in the case of certain notable 
schools and education authorities, the cry for 
a rural bias in education in the past has pro- 
duced little more than what may be called a 
suburban-garden bias. Even rural education con- 
tinues to look on the country as a collection 
of diminishing spaces between the towas, and 
country children are given little background 
of general knowledge against which to see the 
true economic, historic and esthetic values of 
their own lives and surroundings. Mr. Thomas 
Sharp’s lecture last month on the Development 
of the English Countryside, which is published 
in the Journal of the R.I.B.A., sketches in very 
general outline the essentials of such a back- 
ground. If both elementary and secondary 
teachers can be imbued with such a view of the 
English heritage for which they are preparing 
their pupils, much will have been gained. The 
other lectures lead more openly from the place 
of architecture and planning in the past to their 
functions in the present and the future, giving 
room for discussion as to how best the teaching 
of architecture can be woven into that of the 
humanities and that of science and handicraft. 
The idea of the course is an admirable one and 
there seems no reason why it should not be 
imitated at other convenient centres in rural 
areas. At Reading the effect is being reinforced 
by an exhibition of photographs of historic 
buildings promoted by the Berkshire Archi- 
tectural Records Committee and held in the 
Reading Art Gallery—and that example too 
might be followed elsewhere. Mr. Birdwood 
Willcocks, to whose initiative both enterprises 
are due, deserves both support and congratula- 
tion. 


AVALON 


N Avons of the heart,” said Rupert Brooke, 

‘“‘In Avons of the heart her rivers run.”’ 
And Rosamond, turning, said with her sweet look, 
““ How clever it was of him to call them Avons; 
There ave so many—-and you think of yours, 
The one that flowed by your first Camelot.” 
That was at Stratford, Rosamond, remember ? 
On Shakespeare's Avon, that was ours, too. 
In between acts, we stood upen the Terrace, 
And watched the swans and picnickers sail by 
While evening came like legend through the fields. 
Three years ago, if time went by the book 
But time is nothing now, and words are nothing— 
Or words are everything; how shall we know, 
We who ave tived of words and tired of time 2 
How shall we dare to send a memory home 
Where time had meaning and where words held 

truth, 
How shall we dave ard keep tne heart unshaken 2 
No year turns backward, autumn into spring, 
No house so gracious but shall fall at last 
To careless ruin. Oh, but let us keep 
Perfect those bright pavilions of the spirit 
Whose colours dim not nor whose fabric fades, 
And by whose portals Avons seaward flow ! 
JAMES WALKER. 


A NEW OXFORD 

NEW civic centre at the east end of 

Magdalen Bridge is among the interesting 
suggestions made in the Oxford Preservation 
Trust’s second report. The Castle, now a prison, 
would become a public park, and the adjoining 
stretch of the Isis be opened up with a broad 
walk, if other recommendations are adopted. 
Already the G.W. and L.M.S._ Railways 
intend to build a new joint station, to which 
the Trust suggests that a long-distance coach 
station should be annexed. But the out- 
standing recommendations concern the means 
by which the admittedly needed replanning can 
best be effected, and the difficulties be overcome 
which are inherent in Oxford’s dual nature, 
and position on a county boundary. The Trust 
itself is an unofficial body, though composed 
of representatives of the interests concerned. 
They propose that the Bill being promoted by 
the city council to obtain certain powers should 
be enlarged to establish a joint commission, 
comprising representatives of City, University, 
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the Berkshire and Oxfordshire County Co, Ncils 
to work the improvements as a w hole, COvering 
the area comprised in the City’s Green Belt 
An exemplary suggestion made in the Teport ig 
that companies or private persons INCurring 
special expense in the preservation of «ld o; 
better construction of new buildings muy jp 
helped from the Commission’s central fun |, |; 
this seems an optimistic suggestion, it com: 5 el) 
from Oxford, to which we look for enli 
ment in planning as in other things. 


iten 


ALTERNATIVE TRANSPORT 
ly a general way the war breaks us in gra: ually 
to various unpleasant necessities. For som, 
time past we have been accustome | ¢ 
“austerity ’’ motoring and now with the c ming 
of July most of us will have to do with ni ne at 
all, A certain number of people will dou ‘tless 
be allowed some petrol either on accov it oj 
their particular duties or the remoteness 0. thei 
homes. The great majority, however, w. put 
away their cars with a gentle sigh, hopi: = for 
happier times, and rely on “‘alternative m: hods 
of transport,”’ in other words the ’bus. ( 1 th 
whole they will be agreeably disappointec _ the 
*bus takes longer and is sometimes bump , but 
to those who climb to the top it gives a fres} 
view of the surrounding world; the tree nod 
pleasantly to them through the windoy and 
they see over their neighbours’ palings. © any 
rate in summer weather it is ‘all wery caj ‘tal 
and it will be time to grumble a little when 
winter comes. There is also the bicycle, vhich 
in many houses has been brought out from 
retirement and refurbished. It makes th: hills 
seem a good deal steeper than the motori 
ever imagined, but to ride it is to breathe once 
more, perhaps with a little more panting, the 
airs of a vanished youth. 


ART FOR RUSSIA 


ROM the 900 contributions to the Exhibition 
of Contemporary Art at Hertford House 
in aid of Mrs. Winston Churchill’s Fund, it is 
obvious that artists of every school are eage 
to pay their tribute to Russia. It is a 
remarkable show, both in range and level, and 
one could not detect many significant contem- 
porary artists who are not represented, and well 
represented. Good work by excellent but little- 
known artists adds much to its interest. It fills 
most of the main floor of what was the Wallace 
Collection and is probably the fairest and 
certainly the most stimulating cross-section 0! 
British art to-day that has been seen. Wide as 
is the range between conservatives and _ pro- 
gressives, it is perhaps not fanciful to detect a 
common quality in a love of the fresh but gentle 
colour harmonies characteristic of the English 
atmosphere. It should be added that all the 
proceeds of the Exhibition go to the Aid to 
Russia Fund, and 50 per cent. of the price 0! 
every work sold. 


PAYING THE BILL 


GOOD many people who have lately «ined 
or lunched in restaurants have come wa) 
with a vague feeling of dissatisfaction, thi: king 


that somehow or other they have been © con- 
foozled and done over.’’ They were pre; ared 
for a house charge and realised that they 1 ‘ight 
have to pay for music which they did not » ant 
but still the solid arithmetical fact of a 5s. neal 
formed the basis of their calculations. So hel 
the bill appeared, no bigger perhaps bu’ cer 
tainly no smaller than it used to be, the) had 
murmured a little sadly.’’ Very likely :_ has 
been to some extent their own fault, since he} 
have made no enquiries before sitting do. 1 t0 
enjoy themselves, but the sense of disap; int 
ment remains. The suggestion has been ade 
that it should be obligatory for a restaura t t0 
display outside its doors its menu an Its 
charges. We are accustomed to read o1 side 
many country hotels what we are going t ea! 
and what we shall have to pay for it. It: ght 
appear rather a come-down in the world at 10! 
magnificent establishments, but this is a r -10! 
founded on rather snobbish premises. I 5 @ 
good sound principle especially in these 4y* 
to know “what we are in for.”’ 
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NOTES... 


2 
Dy 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


QHE fire which swept recently across 
a wide stretch of heath land in my 
part of the world has left a bare 
blackened hillside against which the 


n ots of bracken stand out in spikes of 
a startling pale green. Equally con- 
SI is the morning after the blaze, and also 
fi next few days until they discovered 
t they ran, were the rabbits from a large 


\ in the centre of the scorched earth. 
| ight brown colouring against the black 
[ und caused the optical illusion of making 
the ppear more than twice their real size. 
| \ surroundings to the bury, though 
nl suitable for brown rabbits, provided the 
m mnderful camouflage for a black dog, and 
my ttie was able to bring off that which he 
‘n striving te achieve for the last five 

vain. He arrived so suddenly and 
tedly at the bury that he cut an unwary 
ff from its earth, and ran it down in the 


has 
yea Nn 
une 


rabl 


T 


* * 
* 


5 particular warren has been netted, 
pped, ferreted and “stunk out” con- 


stal for the last two years, and experts were 
of opinion the whole rabbit population had been 
wip ut. The fire, however, has proved that 
there ure at least five pairs still in occupation, 
constituting proof that however ruthless the 
methods of extermination the rabbit will 
survive, and the slightest slackening up of the 
war against it will result in the pest—or 
useful food supply according to the light in 


which one regards the rabbit—re-establishing 
itself immediately. 

[he theory of the survival of the fittest 
is no doubt perfectly sound, because the few 
rabbits I have managed to obtain recently ate 
as if they were muscularly fit to fight for their 
lives, and I should not be surprised to learn 
they were survivors from the last war as well 
as this. One I shot had teeth as long as a 
horse's and, on the principle that one should 
not look a gift horse in the mouth, I gave it 
to the gardener. The following day I asked 
him tentatively how the rabbit had eaten. 

‘| don’t know,’’ said the gardener. ‘‘I 
looked at his teeth also and gave him to a 
Irlend. The point is,’’ he added, ‘I don’t know 


if he is still a friend.’’ 
* * 
* 
AY saying in Nelson’s days was to the 
4 iL ellect that one volunteer was worth three 
pressed men, but the old precept does not 
apply to the “‘called-up”’ recruits for the Home 
Guard, who have now been ordered to present 


themselves for enlistment. There was a general 
feeling in most units that these men of the 
reservel occupations, who had not come 
lorwat | voluntarily for any national service 
during three vears of war, would not prove to 
be viry satisfactory either physically or 
mora When compulsorily enlisted. It is, 
there! re, a pleasant surprise to discover that 
onth contrary the new recruits are physically 
excel’ it, and are showing great keenness to be 
Post’ to their platoons and start training. 
* + 
* 

\ are a very peculiar nation, for voluntary 

inpaid service in any of our armed 
lore has always aroused a faint spirit of 
cont pt and ribaldry since the days of the 
Fen es at the end of the eighteenth century, 
and fact that a man without any compulsion 
join e of our auxiliary formations is regarded 
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as something of a joke. In any case, he is not 
taken very seriously by a certain section of the 
population. For the last 160 years or more 
the Fencible, Volunteer, Yeoman, or Territorial 
has been a subject for good-humoured mockery 
in our various journals, and the formation of 
the Home Guard provided some wonderful 
inspiration for our comic artists who depicted 
Guardsmen as senile toothless old men, weedy 
wrecks or gross cases of obesity masquerading 
in battle-dress as soldiers. Various pictures 
that have appeared during the last two years 
in our illustrated journals are facsimiles of a 
series of old prints I have which appeared about 
1790, when the Fencibles volunteered to guard 
this island against the threat of Napoleon’s 
invasion. 

The introduction of compulsion has now 
removed the “slur” of being a volunteer and 
playing at soldiers, and so those who have 
stood and waited are now coming forward 
cheerfully to train and serve in the Home 
Guard, which in two years has become a most 
formidable force. It is indeed a very invigor- 
ating surprise to those soldiers who, in the first 
place, were somewhat sceptical of its ability to 
become a real factor in the military situation. 

* * 


* 

NUMBER of correspondents from various 

parts of the British Isles have written 
to the effect that the Hampshire belief that a 
mist in March means a frost in May is not 
confined to that county alone but is known 
generally throughout the land. The correct 
wording of the proverb is: ‘“‘So many mists in 
March you see; so many frosts in May will be”’ 
and Wiltshire puts it in the vernacular as: 
‘‘As many mistises in March; so many frostises 
in May.’’ I am also informed that I was 
incorrect in thinking there was no book in 
existence which deals with these old sayings; 
it appears that in 1893 Richard Inwards 
published a small volume entitled Weather Lore 
—A Collection of Proverbs, Sayings and Rules 
Concerning the Weather, and included in this 
book, among much else of interest, is the March- 
mist-May-frost rhyme. 

The belief that the May frost occurs on 
exactly the same day of the month as the 
March mist is regarded with some scepticism as 
an unwarranted extension of the principle, 
though it has its adherents, but it is something 
of a guide to the period when one should watch 
the thermometer closely and be ready to go 
forth at dusk with cloches and bits of sacking, 
and a match to light the smudge fires round the 
orchard. 

The proverb nearly came true this spring, 
for though the Avon Valley escaped the frost 
due for the night of May 31, the temperature 
was very low, and in the Southampton area 
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round about sea level 4 degrees were registered 
on the night of June 1, which put an end to 
the expectations of a heavy strawberry crop 
in some of the low-lying districts. It is impos- 
sible to generalise about fruit crops when a 
matter of 100 ft. in levels makes all the difference 
between a bumper yield and a complete failure, 
but so far as one can see in this particular 
corner of south-west England the prospects for 
both orchard and bush fruit have never been 
so favourable for 20 years or more. 


* 
* 


HE Qattara Depression, which has been so 

very much talked about in connection with 
the fighting in Egypt, has always had a not very 
attractive reputation. It is one of those 
unhealthy stretches of desert which lie below the 
sea level, and in some respects it resembles the 
Dead Sea area and the Danakil rift in eastern 
Abyssinia. Uncanny is the adjective which 
describes it best, for, when coming down into it 
from the steep escarpment of the high plateau, 
one has the feeling of entering into a land sugges- 
tive of the nether regions. The colour of rocks, 
sand and scrub appears to be different, the shape 
of the various outcrops of limestone is grotesque, 
the few of the tiny oases look unhealthy, yellow 
and malaria-ridden, and over all is that heavy, 
lifeless atmosphere peculiar to low levels in 
sub-tropical lands. 

The Qattara Depression was much in the 
news some 12 vears ago, as the Egyptian Govern- 
ment toyed with the idea of using it for an 
enormous power scheme. As the greater part 
of the area lies from 100ft. to 200ft. below the 
level of the sea, it was obvious that sea water 
flowing through a cut from the Mediterranean 
would develop sufficient force to run an elec- 
tricity plant sufficient for the whole of the Delta. 
Owing to rapid evaporation there was not the 
slightest chance of the Depression filling up 
eventually to the level of the Mediterranean, 
and until the whole of the low-lying area was 
covered with a deposit of salt 200ft. deep the 
water would continue to flow. 

The scheme was abandoned as, after taking 
levels, it was discovered that a cut or tunnel 
of some 80 miles through solid limestone at a 
depth increasing from 100ft. to 750ft. would be 
necessary to ensure a flow at full force. The 
cost of this vast undertaking would have been 
prohibitive, and, moreover, there was a strong 
feeling in the Nile Valley against the scheme, as 
it was considered possible that the presence of a 
large lake in the desert might have a deleterious 
effect on Egypt’s climate, turning it into a hot, 
humid country and practically unfit for human 
habitation. It is a hot country, but it is not 
humid, except on the coastline where the heat 
is tempered by the sea breeze. 
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THE PORCH OF NORTHLEACH CHURCH 
IS ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL IN 
THE KINGDOM 


N normal times there are five main routes 

to Ireland, from Stranraer and Heysham 

to Belfast, from Liverpool and Holyhead 

to Dublin, and from Fishguard to Rosslare. 
The last-named becoming increasingly 
popular before the war for those desiring to 
visit the beautiful south of Eire and conse- 
quently the demands upon the road from London 
to lishguard were increasing. I described this 
so far as the Oxford by-pass in The Road to the 
Real Wales in CountTRY LIFE of February 6; 
from that point I will take it on its great course 
westward, A.40 all the way. 

It is an easy road to Witney, where a 
quarter of the blankets of Britain are made. 
“Beauty, Bread, Beer and Blankets,’’ is the 
town’s motto and it is well maintained in every 
department. Two-and-a-half miles further we 
just skirt Minster Lovel, the charming ruin of 
the manor house built between 1425 and 1450, 
and a little way further the Charterville 
Allotments have a lesson for the townsman who 
thinks that anyone can work the land. In 
1847 Feargus O’Connor, the Chartist leader, 
bought a farm of 300 acres here and settled 
81 mechanics from the towns on it, endowing 
each with £22 10s. capital. The experiment 
was a complete failure. Look at the place 
to-day and you will see what the countryman 
can do. 

Within the next mile, if you had been 
travelling at night in the coaching days, you 
might have been pulled up by “Little Silk 
Stockings,’’ a ghostly man in black velvet, 
who had an unpleasant habit of stopping the 
horses. 

Swinging along by a pleasant road which 
misses most towns and villages we come to a 
relic of the fifteenth-century wool merchants 
in Northleach Church, with one of the most 
beautiful porches in the kingdom. A mile anda 
half farther, if you look to the left at the 
crossroads, you will see the Hangman’s Stone. 
One day a thief was carrying a stolen sheep. 
He slipped in clambering over the stone wall 
and was suffocated by the rope by which the 
sheep was slung over his shoulder; the Stone 
celebrates this silent judgment. 

It is a very pretty run to Cheltenham, 
where the ladies of to-day display themselves 
in silks as their ancestresses did in woad. 
They went about naked, we are told, in order 
to display the beautiful designs on their bodies. 


Was 
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Cheltenham has been a fashionable resort 
since George III discovered it in 1788; its 
schools are famous and it is a very delightful 
resting-place for those who have left the storm 
and stress of life behind. 

A splendid road leads gaily towards 
Gloucester, but we switch oft just before 
reaching the cathedral city along the by-pass 
to the Severn bridge and away past Huntley, 
which has retained its old stocks anda curious 
relic in an old Roman wooden drain-pipe. A 
little more and May Hill looms on the right, 
where from the time of the ancient Britons 
sports were held on May Day. 

So into picturesque Ross, whose history 

back to Norman days, but whose 
greatest fame comes from John Kyrle, Pope’s 
Man of Ross, whose house is opposite the 
market-hall of 1670. Here we turn down to 
the bridge over the River Wye, where the 
sundial on the right parapet bears the sound 
advice: ‘‘ Redeem thy precious time.”’ 
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On the extreme left is the house of 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY MARKET-HALL 


Opposite stand the remains of Wilton Cas 
built in the reign of Stephen, and just | 
the bridge we turn left towards the dispu 
territory of Monmouthshire. Although He 
VIIL tore the county from Wales, it 
pronouncedly Welsh. The hotel at W 
church, Herefordshire, proudly  procla 
itself as ‘‘the last hotel in England,’’ a det 
claim that Monmouthshire is not part 
england. 

Ganarew Cross, almost 11% miles furt 
is believed to have been a cross at w! 
farmers met and did business by barter, 
then we run into Monmouth, with its path 
memory for motorists, for in the centre 
Agincourt Square stands the memorial to 
Hon. C, 
such a loss to motoring. Geoffrey of M 
mouth, who gave us the story of King Artl 
was born here early in the twelfth centi 
but the ‘‘ window of his study,’’ shown at 
priory, is of at least three centuries later di 


AT ROSS 


John Kyrle, the Man of Ross 


THE PICTURESQUE BRIDGE OVER THE MONNOW AT MONMOUTH 


S. Rolls, whose death in 1910 \ 


ROUTE TO IRELAND 
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ou turn into the Iing’s Head 


| you will see there a portrait of 
les I which the king had painted 
at he could see himself as he 
yr vanity was one of the royal 
nesses. 
fonmouth was long famous for 
ps, Which Fuller described as 
“most warm and comfortable 
ng for men’s heads.’’ In 1371 
was an effort at clothing control: 
5 made compulsory that every 
ver seven years of age should 
, cap on Sundays and holidays, 
nobles and municipal officials, 
vere exempt. Apparently this 
p the price, for in 1489 Henry 
ecreed that no cap should be 
1 more than 2s. 8d. 
eyond the old tollgate at the 
lies Over Monnow, which was 
il ‘‘cappers’ town,”’ and within 
miles the great castle of Raglan, 
the Yellow Tower of Gwent, 
s over the road. Here Charles I 
ith a rebuke from the stout old 
iess of Worcester. The king 
sted that a levy should be made 
ie tenants for the cost of his 
tainment, but his host replied 
iis castle ‘‘ would not stand long 
iad to lean upon the country,” 
then went on to a_ stubborn 
ince of ten weeks against the 
; of the Parliament. 
Nine miles of beautiful road fol- 
to Abergavenny, where it is worth 
to go up to the castle grounds for one 
» most superb views in Britain. Irom the 
of the Romans, Abergavenny has been the 
defensive fort between England and Wales, 
a castle has been standing here since the 
juest. The stump of a cross in the market- 
is believed to have been the original 
baiting stone. Then past Nevill Court, 
seat of the marquess who takes his title 
the town, and within the next three miles 


enter Wales, the land of fiery patriotism 
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and sumptuous melody. So through Crick- 
howell, no longer making the flannels for which 
it once was celebrated, to the long climb to 
Bwlch hill, the origin of the Welsh proverb: 
““He who crosses the Bwlch never returns.’’ It 
is the Welsh counterpart of Johnson’s famous 
jibe about the pepularity in Scotland of ‘“‘the 
road to England.”’ 

Now we are on the Roman Julia Montana, 
and a mile beyond Llansaintfraed stands the 
Victorinus Stone, a memorial by the side of 
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TOWER OF GWENT IN FRONT 

the road to some forgotten Roman soldier. 
The circular graveyard to the church at Llan- 
hamlech tells us of its Celtic origin, and so into 
Brecon, the heart of the long struggle of the 
Welsh against the Normans. The cathedral 
deserves I*reeman’s_ description of it as 
““magnificent’’; it is well worth a halt. In the 
High Street stands the building where the great 
Sarah Siddons was born in 1755. Actresses 
who fear their future may take courage from 
the fact that on Sarah’s first appearance she 
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THE DISTANCE 





A VIEW OF CARMARTHEN 


»” 


was “‘barracked Two miles further on Llan- 
spyddid Church is almost buried in what is 
probably the finest collection of yews in the 
kingdom, sheltering what is believed to be the 
grave of the mighty Brychan, the leader of the 
fight against the Normans. 


Although the road is breaking into the 
mountains now it is so well graded that the 
hills are scarcely noticeable, and through little 
villages, rich hedges and thick woods, the way 
runs on to the Mail Coach Pillar. In 1835 the 
driver of the mail coach, having partaken too 
freely of the hospitality at the inns, lost control 
of his horses and the coach dashed 121 ft. over 
the precipice here. The Post Office erected 
this pillar as a warning to all its servants. 


Then down into picturesque Llandovery, 
where Rhys Pritchard wrote his songs to draw 
the people away from playing games on 
Sundays. Pleasant woods and fields follow to 
Llangadock and Llandilo, which we leave just to 
the left as we turn aside past the great grounds 
of Dynevor, once one of the three royal palaces 
of Wales, but with a house now only 200 years 
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old. An amusing record of the palace is that 
it maintained a Royal Footholder, whose duty 
it was to nurse the royal foot and “scratch it 
when required.”’ 

In another 11 miles Merlin’s Hill, said to 
have been the principal home of the great 
wizard, rises on the right, and then comes 
Abergwili, the seat of the palace of the bishop 
of St. David’s, rebuilt after a great fire in 1903. 
The stone of the top of the church spire is said 
to be that which supported the stake at which 
Bishop Ferrar was burnt in 1555. At the 
entrance to Carmarthen stands Merlin’s Tree 
about which there is a rhyme : 

When Merlin’s tree shall tumble down, 

Tumble then shall Merlin’s town. 

So Carmarthen is guarding the tree very care- 
fully. It had an astute dean in the twelfth 
century; when the Normans came to see what 
they could get out of the town he lay down and 
fed himself on grass, saying that there was 
nothing else to eat. So the tax gatherers went 
away and reported that Carmarthen was too 
poor to be worth attention, and it was left in 
peace. 





PEMBROKE CASTLE, THE BIRTHPLACE OF HENRY VII 


It stands over a cavern in which Bluebeard is said to have got rid of his wives 


ACROSS THE RIVER TOWY 


In the thirteenth-century church is a 
tablet to Sir Richard Steele, who is buried here; 
he died at his house in King Street. John 
Taylor tells us that when he came here in 1651] 
he paid 214d. to 3d. a lb. for butter, 1 Yd. a lb. 
for beef, and 1d. a hundred for oysters and 
bought eggs at 12 a penny, but he complained 
bitterly that he could not get any tobacco 
pipes. Down by the river you may see fishermen 
still using basket coracles. Then on past the 
monuments to Nott and Picton, Afghan Wat 
and Waterloo heroes, and away to little St 
Clears, which had a corporation till 1889. 

Here a road goes left for Pembroke, past 
Llandowror, where the Welsh circulating 
schools, which were the first great step in 
Welsh education, were started in 1730. The 
great castle towers above Milford Haven, 
standing over a cavern which is said to _ be 
that in which Bluebeard got rid of his wives 
The castle withstood a siege from Cromwell 
till starvation compelled surrender. Henry VII 
was born in 1457 in the now ruined chamber 
close to the keep. 

Pembrokeshire is entered from Whitland. 
This county, which I would describe as the land 
of foxgloves, for I know no other in which they 
are so plentiful by the roadsides, is known as 
Little England beyond Wales, because it has 
been so largely peopled by the English. It is 
a very pleasant run to Haverfordwest, where 
the Flemings established themselves between 
1106 and 1156, but many people will think t)iat 
its greatest fame will rest in having been the 
birthplace of Sealyham dogs. 


Beyond it one sees something of th 
difficulty in building the railway through to 
Fishguard. Brunel tried it in 1850, but could 
not pierce the hard granite of the Treffga-ne 
rocks; in 1906, however, the Great West :rn 
succeeded with more modern machinery. | st 
beyond this is a delightful ravine, whe 2in 
Owen Glendower was born, and then it | a 
direct run to Fishguard, an uninspiring |i tle 


town, where one turns left for the harlow 
from which the mail service runs across to 
Rosslare. The hills behind were the scene : { a 


striking tale of defence when an invasion t ok 
place at the end of the eighteenth cent °\ 
Fourteen hundred French and Irish landec at 
Gawstad Point. Lord Cawdor had only 5!) 
militia to put against them, but he had also hi 
Welsh women. In their red cloaks and | gh 
hats they paraded in large numbers round ‘he 
hills and round again, till the French, belie: ng 
themselves to be hopelessly outnumbe 24, 
surrendered. 


[The pictures illustrating this article av. b\ 
Will F. Taylor, British Council and Valentin: | 
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Director of the Institute for Research in Agricultural Economics, Oxford University 


HERE is universal agreement that 
farming and the rural life dependent on 
it cannot be restored, when peace 
comes, to its pre-war basis. Still less 
the conditions of war-time be continued. 
xe the war, everything which the farmer 
juced was being subsidised by the State in 
way or another, but in spite of this, we have 
assured by the Minister of Agriculture that 
ind was going back, and that all the ordinary 
tenance works which landlord and tenant 
ract with each other to undertake—draining, 
ing, fencing, repairs to buildings, etc.— 
: being neglected for want of the necessary 
or capital. Anyone in a position to judge 
ws how far this was true. During the war, 
Minister has been compelled to draw upon 
taxpayer for millions of pounds, no one can 
how many, to remedy this state of affairs in 
interests of war-time food production. But 
iously this cannot be the basis of a policy 
peace-time. The public will ask awkward 
stions, if not about the necessity for guaran- 
ng farmers’ profits, then surely about the 
sons for subsidising landowners. 


THREE ESSENTIALS 


What are the alternatives? If rural industry 
o prosper, three conditions must be satisfied. 

The owner of the land must be able to supply 

capital necessary to equip it for the practice 

nodern husbandry; he must be able to main- 
t.in this equipment in a state of efficiency. 

lhe competent farmer must have more scope 
for the application of his knowledge and skill; 

re must be better opportunities for young 

n who have trained and educated themselves 
in the theory and practice of farming. (3) The 
worker must be given better opportunities for 
advancement; the physical circumstances of his 
lile must be improved. 

By his own confession, the landlord can no 
longer fulfil his part in the agricultural partner- 
ship. We have the evidence of our eyes in support 
of this, and the subsidies for estate improve- 
ments of many kinds which landowners are 
getting to-day are further proof. Landowners 
attribute their position to the burden of taxation, 
but in fact there are no taxes on land. Mr Lloyd 
George removed any possibility of taxation being 
a burden on land when, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer some 30 years ago, he gave land- 
owners the right to recover taxation on all that 
part of their gross income which they applied 
to the maintenance of their estates. Like all 
other taxpayers, landowners are taxed only on 
what is left to them after all their trade expenses 
have been deducted from the amount of the 
rents they receive. Thus, where farms are 
dilapidated it is not because of the burden of 
taxation on land but because landowners are 
unwilling to allocate to maintenance that pro- 
portion of their rents necessary to keep their 
property in a state of efficiency, But it is not 
oily day-to-day maintenance that is lacking so 
olen, On a great many farms the permanent 
eculpment is deficient or obsolete for the practice 
0! modern farming, and it is beyond the land- 
© ‘er’s financial strength to reconstruct it. 


THE LIMITING FACTOR 


The farmer’s difficulties are generally sup- 
-d to be the result of the inadequate returns 
irming. The industry has been neglected, it 
iid, in the interests of the other classes of the 
‘munity who want cheap food. How far this 
ue nobody knows, because the evolution of 
. organisation has not kept pace with that of 
country’s other industries. In fact, the 
nisation of farming has stood still for the 
100 years. The farms, the fields, the building 
‘pment, all of them all over the country, were 
gned and laid out long ago according to the 
nical knowledge available in the middle of 


last century. Since then we have had an agri- 
cultural depression which shifted the emphasis 
in English farming from corn-growing to live- 
stock; we have revolutionised manual processes 
by the introduction of mechanical power and 
labour-saving machines; we have enormously 
increased our knowledge of the ways in which 
crops and stock are nourished, and the range 
of fertilisers and feeding-stuffs; we have 
brought the farm labourer, once ill-paid and 
over-worked, into line with the well-organised 
industrial worker. The limiting factor in the 
application of all this technical and industrial 
development is the ancient farm unit, rigid and 
unchanged. Until farms are big enough to 
attract the properly qualified manager—the 
man who. knows more about the cow than how 
to milk it, more about the soil than how to 
plough it—no one can say how much the 
efficiency of production might be increased. 

The farm-worker has been showing his 
dissatisfaction with the conditions of his life for 
long years, forsaking the land at every oppor- 
tunity for other employment in which pay is 
better, hours of work are fewer, the oppor- 
tunities for advancement are greater, and the 
amenities of life are more. 

Thus, agriculture, as organised, equipped 
and practised, to-day, satisfies none of the three 
conditions named above as the essentials of 
prosperity. What is to be done about it? 


LARGER UNITS REQUIRED 


In most parts of the country, it would seem 
that we have got to start up once more the 
evolutionary processes which the agricultural 
depression towards the end of last century 
destroyed, and set farm organisation moving 
again towards the larger units which are neces- 
sary for economic food production. This phrase 
must not be misunderstood. Cheaper food can 
probably be got in ways which would not be for 
the good either of the farmer, the farm worker 
or of the land. Economic food production means 
the largest output of food consistent with the 
maintenance of a proper standard of living for 
those engaged in the industry and of the fer- 
tility of the land. We have got to make room 
for management. There is no room on the land 
to-day for mere brains. The cleverest young 
man, well educated in agricultural theory and 
well versed in agricultural practice, cannot make 
a career on the land unless he possesses capital 
in addition. As a consequence, the land is 
deprived of the services of what is probably the 
best element in the population of the country— 
the man with nothing but his own ability and 
industry to carry him through. 

This is true also of the farm worker. By 
the time he is 21 he has reached the peak of 
what agriculture has to offer him. Labour on 
the little farms has none of the opportunities 
for advancement which are open to it in all the 
other nation’s industries, and not many of the 
physical amenities of life which most town 
workers enjoy. 

Two hundred years ago the greater part 
of England, with the exception of the far west, 
was in the throes of a great reconstruction 
scheme, the enclosure of the open fields. What 
is called for to-day in these same regions, the 
districts of the larger holdings in which arable 
farming is more important than in the west, is 
another reconstruction scheme, designed to lay 
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out the land and to re-equip it on a scale which 
will give scope for the professional farm mana- 
ger, room for the economic use of machinery, 
and chances for a better life and opportunities 
for the farm worker. 


THE ONLY SOLUTION 


At the present time, the rehabilitation of 
the land is said to be going on rapidly, with the 
aid of Government grants. Such a policy, what- 
ever it may achieve in war-time as an aid to 
food production, holds out no hope as a post- 
war agrarian policy. In the first place, it takes 
no account of the fundamental weakness of 
farming, which is the little capitalist organisa- 
tion which excludes brains unsupported by 
cash and pegs the farm worker down. In the 
second place, such results as it achieves are got 
only by making heavy demands on the general 
taxpayer to offset the financial weakness of the 
private landowner. There can be only one 
solution of the problem with which we are con- 
fronted—the State must acquire the land and 
carry out the reforms which are so urgently 
needed if agriculture is not to become stereo- 
typed as an industry permanently on the dole. 

There is nothing new in public ownership 
of land. The Crown, the Church, and public 
bodies and charitable corporations of various 
kinds already hold land equivalent in extent to 
the area of four average-sized counties. There 
need be nothing revolutionary or confiscatory 
in further acquisitions by the State. All that is 
needed is a Bill to enact that after a certain date 
the State will be the only buyer, and thereafter 
land will pass gradually but steadily into public 
ownership, as private owners may wish to sell, 
or executors may need to realise to satisfy 
legacies and death duties. 


STATE AS LANDLORD 


Nor need there be any anxiety on the score 
of ‘‘farming from Whitehall’’’ under “hordes 
of officials.’”’ The farms, their fields and boun- 
daries re-defined, their equipment of cottages 
and buildings modernised, would be let to 
tenants with the State as landlord. The 
administration of the national estate would be 
entrusted to professional land agents as it is 
to-day. The only difference would be that the 
capital now expended by the State in the 
attempt to sustain a private organisation which 
has broken down, would be spent upon a 
national asset; that for the first time food pro- 
duction would be organised on the most 
efficient basis, as new openings for qualified 
managers were developed, and as new oppor- 
tunities encouraged the more skilled of the 
workers to remain on the land. 

Reconstruction in the areas of the west, 
where the family-farmer is indigenous, is a 
different problem. State acquisition would 
proceed as in the other parts of the country, as 
owners or owner-occupiers wished to sell, but 
so long as there is a demand for the sort of life 
that the small holding gives, it must be catered 
for. Most of these districts are in themselves 
ill adapted to large-scale operations, and active 
measures would have to be taken among these 
small producers to remove some of the weak- 
nesses which the scale of their operations entails, 
by the further and general organisation of 
co-operation among them, compulsorily if 
necessary. 

State ownership of the land is the first 
necessity in any policy of reconstruction, not, 
of course, as an end in itself, but as the only 
means of restoring permanent prosperity to the 
countryside. 


[Next week's article in this series will be by 
Mr. Walter Hill, Industry and Trade Editor of 
the ‘‘Economist,”’ and not by Mr. Denald Tyerman, 
as previously announced.| 
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LEFT AND RIGHT IN NATURE 


By 


OW far do considerations of left and 
right govern the lives and habits 
of animals? According to some 
observers, elephants, when mid-way 

through their siesta, rise and lie down again on 
their other side, and Wynant Davis Hubbard 
says that the majority of elephants are right- 


tusked. Certain Chicago shops advertise, “‘ Left 
Ham Sandwiches,’’ the theory being that 
ham cut from the left side of a pig is more 


tender because the beast scratches itself less 
with the left leg and therefore the muscles are 
not so tough. 

Frank Buck says that he has noticed that 
gorillas are inclined to be left-handed. This 
statement is corroborated by a hunter who says 
a gorilla attacks left-handed and also by the 
fact that a gorilla’s left arm is slightly longer 
than the right. 

Among the so-called waltzing rats and mice, 
it has been observed that there are four types. 
Of these one type whirls predominantly to the 
right and another to the left. Of the other two 
types one circles in both directions and the 
other specialises in the somersault. 

David Haig-Thomas noted during his 
Arctic explorations that a polar bear will 
always use its left paw for anything requiring 
strength. He writes: “I have seen one draw 
a seal out of its hole using his left paw, and the 
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Eskimos say they have never seen a right- 
handed bear. I have seen several skinned and 
the left paw has always been better developed 
than the right.’’ 

From an analysis of the movements of 
parrots it appears that most of them are “ left- 
handed ’’ in their manipulation of food. This 
statement is based on experiments which were 
carried out on 20 parrots, most of which were 
tested 20 times each. Mr. Eric Hosking tells 
me that he has noticed that birds of prey which 
carry food to the nest in their talons usually 
use those on the left. 

When flat fish are born they have an eye 
on each side of their head. But as the fish grows 
one eye travels round or even through the head. 
In some species it is the right eye and in other 
species it is the left which travels. Sometimes a 
flat fish is caught in which the eyes have not 
got quite round—one eye being on one side of 
the head and the other on the opposite side. 

Miss W. Lavallin Puxley writes that she 
once saw a still stranger sight: ‘‘A flat fish 
caught with both eyes on the wrong side, that is, 
on the uncoloured surface, so that the poor fish 
was doomed either to swim and live upside 
down or to expose the white surface to its 
numerous foes. It had tried to alter matters 
by colouring the under surface, but this plan 
had only been partially successful, and it is 





IT HAS BEEN NOTICED THAT BIRDS OF PREY WHICH CARRY FOOD IN THEIR 
TALONS USUALLY USE 


THOSE ON THE LEFT 


An osprey with a fish taken from water confirms this observation 
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A POLAR BEAR USES ITS’ LE°T 
PAW FOR ANYTHING REQUIRI \G 
STRENGTH 


A fact which was noted by David Haig-Tho: ias 
during Arctic explorations 


a wonder that it survived to be caught wie 
half-grown.”’ 

In stags the muscular movements are 
controlled by nerve centres which are 
situated on the opposite side of the brain, 
And there is evidence pointing to the ‘act 
that if a stag has one of its legs broken the 
horns on the opposite side will be stunted. 

According to Professor G. H. Parker, 
of Harvard University, if a trout loses one 
eve the opposite side of its body turns dark, 
as in a blind fish, while the same side 
continues to grow normally. If a cat-fish 
suffers the same loss, it first turns dark 
all over as if it were totally blind. Then 
it will go through the normal colour changes 
but always slowly, and it never becomes 
fully pale. 

The sperm whale, like other whales 
has an asymmetrical head and ribs, but it is 
peculiar in having a single spout hole on 
the left side of its ‘‘snout.’’ The right nostril 
and its passage is suppressed. Incidentally, 
it may be noted that when a sperm whale 
goes into a flurry it usually circles to the 
left. Is there a relation between such 
circling to the left and the absence of a 
spout hole on the whale’s right side? 

A preference for one side of the com- 
pass has been noted with various animals. 
Meinertzhagen noticed that a nest of the 
Afghanistan rock-nuthatch was always 
entered from the east, although a western 
approach would have been just as easy 

According to Dr. T. G. Pearson, the 
great American bird protectionist, the bird 
known as the brow-thrasher has a some- 
what similar ‘one-way street’? method of 
approaching its nest. Dr. Pearson wri‘es 
‘Upon approaching the nest a parent |ird 
would light on the ground, and afte: a 
glance around, would hop along to the b ish 
and ascend from limb to limb to the yor ng. 
Each seemed to have its own stairway, ne 
using one side of the bush, the other gc ng 
up among the limbs on the opposite side.” 

Mr. W. G. Adam, warden of ‘he 
Horton Plains Hunting Reserve in Cey 9n, 
declares that many predators hav 4 
preference for attacking from the right oF 
clockwise. He says: ‘Villagers, in t eit 
picturesque way, attribute this to ju gle 
manners, in that a man’s sword-arm r 1st 
be given fair play by the strict comm :ds 
of the deity who rules the forest—: an 
being the weakest creature in poin Ol 
brute force. The ordinary unbeliever: ay 
be allowed to doubt this, I think, nd 
decide that, as Nature made the majc ty 
of men right-handed, there is little ree 0” 
why she should not have given wild be ts 
a like peculiarity.”’ 

This preference among animals for \¢ 
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point of the compass extends even to countries. 
Michael Bratby, an experienced wild-fowler, 
writes: ‘‘Nearly all wild geese seem to prefer 
ne side of Britain to the other, and Brent 
cecse are definitely East Coast birds.’’ Results 
from ringing young heron appear to indicate 
+)o¢ when the fledglings leave the nest they 
t. d to fly in a westerly direction. Starlings, 
«>. the other hand, appear to fly east when they 
le ve the nest. 
Numerous investigations have been carried 
; on “Left and Right” in man. In the 
fe owing quotation Paul Popenoe describes a 
which has been discovered in 
ion to ‘‘handedness’”’ and writing: ‘‘Occa- 
lly one encounters an individual who 
-s simultaneously with both hands, in the 
ary way with his right hand and reversed 
his left. . . . In one such case, if the boy 
a pencil in each hand and wrote with the 
hand, the left would produce a mirror 
‘e of the same words, and acute pain was 
ed if an attempt was made to move one 
| while the other was held. If one hand was 
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touched the sensation was felt in both hands, 
but most keenly in the one not touched; and 
sensations were crossed, so that if a hot object 
was held in the right hand a cold one in the 
left, the right hand felt coldness and the left 
hotness.”’ 

It has been discovered that most backward 
readers are left-eyed—that is, the left eye 
dominates in focusing. If you want to discover 
if you are reading this article “‘left-eyed,’’ you 
can soon find out by applying a simple test. 
Aim your index finger at an object, then close 
your left eye. If your finger and the object at 
which it is pointing remain in line, you are 
right-eyed; but if the finger is out of alignment 
then you are left-eyed. Poor shots are often 
those whose eye and hand do not correspond ; 
that is, who are left-eyed but right-handed. 

W. Beran Wolfe, who studied hundreds of 
cases of left-handedness, came to the conclusion 
that left-handed people have a flair for 
mechanics. In his opinion left-handed people 
make the best geographers, mechanics, pianists, 
inventors, jugglers or technicians. 
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According to Dr. I. S. Wile, who has also 
made a study of “‘handedness,’’ 70 per cent. of 
people carry their umbrella in the left hand 
when it is closed, but when it begins to rain 
80 per cent. of people hold it erect in their 
right hand. Also, packages are more frequently 
carried in the left hand or under the left arm 
than the right. 


Finally, it is of interest to note that in the 
past left was looked upon as the side of evil 
and right as the side of good. This superstition 
has left its mark on language. Left-handedness 
is scientifically described as sinistrality, which 
comes from the same root as sinister. Right- 
handedness is likewise termed dextrality, from 
which the word dexterous is derived and which 
conveys a compliment. 


From the French gauche (left) the word 
gawky, meaning clumsy, is derived, while from 
droit (right), we get the words adroit, meaning 
skilful and maladroit meaning the opposite. 
And even to-day the New Zealand Maoris 
consider the left hand “‘ bad magic.”’ 


THE LIMIT OF ACHIEVEMENT 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


OME little while ago I was listening to 
the Brains Trust, cheered by the enliven- 
ing plunges of Commander Campbell, but 
a little depressed by solemn questions as 
t'. let us say, the position of women after the 
, or the means by which a fly gets off the 
ind. Suddenly there came one which suited 
better; somebody asked whether there was 
mit of athletic achievement, and whether, 
instance, the 100yds. would ever be run in 
The gallant Commander certainly did 
see any reason why it should not, but Dr. 
Julian Huxley, who possibly knows more about 


/ >. 


it, said that it never would unless a new type 
of human beings were evolved. Since then he 

> been reinforced by Mr. Harold Abrahams, 
who ought to know about 100yds. running if 
anybody does, since he won that race in the 
Olympic Games. Mr. Abrahams has pointed 
out in an article that it has taken over 40 years 
to reduce the record by 4 per cent., and anybody 
who likes can do the sum as to how long it will 
take to reduce it from 9.4secs. to 7secs. 


* * * 


Meanwhile, as I listened with half an ear 
cocked for a possible golfing subject, I wished 
that Dr. Huxley had said a little more about his 
own particular subject of high jumping; he 
jumped for Oxford in 1908 and 1909, though 
he could not, I am glad to say, defeat the 
illustrious Mr. Bellerby of Cambridge. The 
point to which I should have directed his atten- 
tion is this. Sprinting, though there is much to 
learn about it, is yet a more natural and less 
technical business than high jumping, which, 
with its ‘‘ Western roll”’ and so on, has developed 

learned and formidable technique. One would 
therefore imagine that the progress in high 
jumping would be greater and more rapid than 
i sprinting, and the facts seem to bear this 
In 1876 M. J. Brooks first cleared 6ft. at 
the Oxford Sports. The accepted record is now, 
| think, 6ft. 10%ins., although 7ft. has been 
Ci-ared indoors. Ten and a half inches in 
6. years represents a much higher percentage 
mprovement than that in sprinting, and, 

1 due submission to the Brains Trust, the 

rovement in technique probably accounts 

iv. 

Thus I have worked round, not, I hope, too 

ously, to golf. What are the limits of 

ilevement in that game? I should like to 
r Professor Joad’s opinion on the question, 
ch would doubtless be an amusing one. It 
ppallingly difficult even to say how far the 
idard of achievement has been raised, to say 
hing of how far it can be, because courses, 
ss and balls have undergone great and 
ious alterations. In athletics a man has 
hing to help him but his own limbs; tracks 
e no doubt improved, and the modern 
rter-miler running his race in strings does 


not have to jostle at the first corner, or cover 
several more yards than the distance by running 
wide. Still the conditions have remained more 
or less constant, and in golf they have changed 
out of knowledge. So any statistics that can 
be given are really more interesting than 
convincing. 

St. Andrews provides the most obvious 
example. In 1858 Allan Robertson first beat 
80 there when, in his often quoted round against 
Mr. Bethune of Blebo, he holed in 79. Doubtless 
he had long before that date become reconciled 
to the insurgent gutty ball, and what was his 
record with the feather ball I do not know. 
To-day the official record score for the Old 
Course is Nolan’s 67, which was done some years 
ago now. There is a lowering by 12 strokes in 
the course of 80 years or so, but the conditions 
are so utterly different that no comparison is 
really possible. [ do not think that any reason- 
able person can doubt that the standard of play 
has grown higher, but that is about all one can 
say. 

Again, who shall say that a score on 
course A is better or worse than the same score 
on course B? It is all a matter of opinion. | 
stand perhaps more amazed at Cotton’s 65 at 
Sandwich in the Open Championship of 1934 
than at any other one round that | know of, 
but that is a purely personal feeling, and | 
should never dream of backing it up by argu- 
ments; it would be an absurd thing to do. 1 
do not know the Chicago course on which Ben 
Hogan has just done a marvellous 62, and that in 
a tournament corresponding to a championship. 
The limit of achievement always seems to be a 
little raised when a player gets from one decade 
(if one may so term it) to another. There was 
something distinctly epoch-making in Charles 
Whitcombe’s going round his own course at 
Crews Hillin 59. Here was a legitimate breaking 
of 60 on a full length course, which has a par 
of 72. It was clearly an astonishingly good 
round, but who shall dare assert that it was 
better or worse than a number of other astonish- 
ing rounds? Certainly not I, who have, un- 
fortunately, never seen that course. 


* * * 


It is, perhaps, more profitable to enquire 
in what particular respects the limit of achieve- 
ment can be materially raised. Not, it is to be 
hoped, in the matter of implements, for the 
Americans have now made at least a gallant 
effort to stop the ball from going any farther, 
and the authorities will assuredly keep an eye 
on any change in the “traditional and accepted 
form and make of golf clubs.’’ The improve- 
ment, if improvement there is to be, must come 
in the playing of the shots, and putting is 
obviously the particular stroke. If clubs and 
balls are not made more powerful nobody is 
likely to drive much farther. As to accuracy, 





whether in wooden or iron play, it is, at any 
rate, hard to imagine anybody improving to 
any great extent on the best modern golfers; 
but in putting there is theoretically an almost 
unlimited scope for improvement. In theory, 
and that word must be emphasised, there seems 
scarcely any limit to the number and length of 
putts that a man might hole. Moreover, putting, 
because there is so little movement involved, 
does lend itself to the perfection of technique. 
If ever a perfectly “ grooved’”’ method of striking 
the ball be attainable, then it ought to be on 
the green. 

On the other hand, there occurs to me one 
point more practical and less theoretical. If it 
ought to be easier to attain an exact and 
unchanging technique in putting, so it must 
also be easier, fatally easier, for this technique 
to be disturbed. A fine driver with a fine swing, 
however nervous he may be, will not deviate 
very grossly from his regular method; his stvle 
will largely pull him through. But a perfect 
method of putting may be temporarily wrecked 
by nervousness. The ball ‘‘maun be hit,’’ and 
no method is proof against a sudden inability 
to hit it. Then I feel inclined, perhaps ignor- 
antly, to go back for an analogy to the sprinting 
and high jumping with which I started. Once 
the sprinter has got over the dreadfully import- 
ant moment of starting which may admittedly 
be his downfall, he will run at more or less his 
best pace; nerves will not, | imagine, affect 
his technique to any serious extent, but the 
poor high jumper may at any time be shattered 
by his nerves; he may run into the bar, take 
off too soon, and so on. Even as the putter 
compared with the driver, he, as compared with 
the sprinter, is conscious all the time of exactly 
what he is doing. ; 

* % * 


In theory, of course, nerves are not allowed 
to exist, and in any case a sound technique is 
an efficient weapon against them. The best 
players have thought much more about their 
methods than they used to do, when there was 
a fatalistic notion that putting could not be 
learned. That notion was, I think, to a great 
extent exploded in this country by James Braid, 
who, having once putted, in his own words, 
“like an auld sweetie wife,’’ made himself 
during his victorious vears into a truly excellent 
putter with the soundest of strokes. With this 
added thought, the standard of putting has 
bevond question improved. I read somewhere 
Bobby Jones’s pronouncement that the ever 
lower scores in the big professional tournaments 
in America are due entirely to one thing, the 
improvement in putting. How much further it 
may go no one can say, but if the scores get 
lower still, as I suppose they will, when golfers 
have had time to recover from the war, then 
it will be the putting that will do it. 
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1.—FARNHAM FROM THE SOUTH IN ABOUT 1780: WITH WEYDON MILL BELOW 


From the painting held in trust for Farnham Museum by Mr. Charles Borelli 


OLD TOWNS RE-VISITED—V 





FARNHAM—II ‘aecit? sane 
a A GEORGIAN STREET 


2—A YARD OFF THE BOROUGH, TYPICAL OF THE “ PULL INS” 


OF CORN OR HOP MARKET LAYS 





EST STREET, like the music of hautboys, plays 

the Winchester road, which is the Pilgrims’ Way, 

into Farnham’s medieval Borough. It is a 

broad and homely yet stately overture between 
brick Georgian houses and prosperous-looking shops, and 
is surely one of the most agreeable streets in any English 
market town. South of it, Downing Street, with several 
other fine houses of the town’s corn-market phase of wealth, 
diverges to Waverley and Godalming; and the noble church 
stands in its garth overlooking the Bishop’s Meadows and 
the gentle Wey. On the north side a good deal of residential 
development has taken place in the last 30 years, well devised 
and out of sight, on the once celebrated hop-grounds known 
as the Hart. Rents there, £12-£15 an acre in the 1790s, 
sometimes touched £40 in the 1880s. What the stocks 
market is to London, gambling in hops was to eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century Farnham. Every townsman of 
substance had an interest either in the ground or the crop. 
“How is your wife to-day?” a certain Dr. —— was asked, 
who was hard of hearing. Assuming the question referred 
to the usual topic, “Lousy,” he replied. The “rage’’ for 
Farnham hops described by William Marshall in the late 
eighteenth century more than compensated the town for 
the decline of its position as “the greatest corn market in 
England.” 


Defoe so described Farnham in the 1720s, but found its 
supremacy was already being undermined. Its sudden rse 
had been due to war in the Channel during the seventeenth 
century forcing sea-borne supplies overland. The min 
routes from West Sussex, Hampshire, and Dorset convers 2d 
at Farnham before entering London’s original grana y, 
the Home Counties. According to Aubrey, writing in 
1674 : 

Forty or fifty years since, three or four Townsmen (of Farnh: n) 
began to carry corn to London, and ground it by the Mills th , 
and in the way to London: This brought the Meal-men of 
London to be acquainted here, by which Means the trade was d: ly 
increased. 


He added that, for white wheat meal, Hampshire is best, > 
“weight and spending,” Sussex wheat. Reading still s s- 
tained the position of the principal market for bar! y. 
Transport was facilitated by the enterprise of Sir Willi 1 
Weston, of Sutton Place, near Guildford, the pioneer ag i- 
culturist of the Commonwealth, by his development of | 1¢ 
Wey navigation, begun in 1651, though not completed |! 
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6.—CORN-MARKET PERIOD ARCHITECTURE IN DOWNING STREET 


some years later. Ing1720 Defoe found that 
jarge quantities of corn, bought by the 
London dealers at Farnham, were carried 
the seven miles to Guildford—- 

where, being first ground and dressed, it is then 
sent down in the meal by barges to London, the 
expense of which is very small, as is practised on 
the other side of the Thames, for above fifty miles 


distance from London. 


This passage throws interesting light on the 
use of inland waterways in the seventeenth 
century. The concluding sentence presumably 
refers to the shipments from Reading and 
Henley via the Thames, and by the Lea 
navigation from Ware. It also tells us that 
corn, wherever possible, was ground before 
shipment to London. 

But when Defoe got to Chichester, the 
natural centre of the West Sussex wheatlands, 
he found a determined effort being made, soon 
successfully achieved, to cut out the 40 miles 
overland haul to Farnham. 


Some Money’d Men of Chichester, l:msworth 
and other Places adjacent have joined their Stocks 
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7.—WEST STREET, FROM THE 


FORECOURT 


built Crook 
where the vessels come up, and here they buy and 
lay up all the Corn which the country on that side 
can spare; and having good Mills in the neighbour- 
hood, they grind and dress the corn, and send it to 
London in the Meal by Long Sea, as they call it, nor 


together, large granaries near the 


now the war is over do they make the Voyage so 
tedious as to do the Meal any hurt, as at first in 
the time of War was sometimes the case for want 
of convoys. 


It is true, this is a great lessening to Farnham 
Market, but that is of no consideration in the case; 
for if the Market at London is supply’d, the coming 
by Sea from Chichester is every jot as much a publick 
good, as the encouraging of Farnham Market, which 
is of itself the greatest Corn-Market in England, 
London excepted. 


The actual scene of this great market 
was presumably the wide expanse of Castle 
Street sweeping up to the Bishop of Win- 
chester’s palace, with the little Elizabethan 
Market Hall at its foot. George Sturt 
describes how the weekly cattle market and 
the three annual fairs preserved much of the 
former scene of commerce into the sixties of 
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OF VERNON HOUSE 


Charles I slept in Vernon House on the way to his trial at Westminster 
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last century. Men still wore smocks and 
chimney-pot hats, gentry occasionally drove 
in in a gig or smart turn-out, and on ordinary 
days an air of eighteenth-century quiet hung 
about the streets, with their rugged ironstone 
paving which gave all the Farnham pecple 
corns, so they complained. Yet even t ien 
much of the business of the market o 
flowed along West Street—Sturt rem m- 
bered his childish fright of ail the horses’ t xils 
as they stood with their rumps to the V est 
Street pavement in the horse-market. ‘he 
many long narrow yards running back f) 9m 
the street, in autumn crowded with |} >p- 
wagons, no doubt had received the cc rn- 
wagons from Chichester in earlier d: 
These yards are a great feature of Farnh m. 
One of the most charmingly preserved (Fig 2) 
lies off The Borough, immediately oppo ite 
the Town Hall. A well-known yard is t iat 
of the ancient Bush Hotel, an establishm nt 
that dates back to Elizabethan times, < nd 
another, farther along West Street, is cal ed 
after the former Lion and Lamb Inn (Fig. !1). 
In recent years the latter has been delig it- 
fully restored by the late Mr. Robert Kingh m 
to its original condition of overhang i¢ 
timber framing with brick nogging. A c tt- 
brick inscription found in the yard and nw 
placed on the gateway bears the date 1/37 
and the initials N. W. The yard, wit! a 
gallery along one side, is now occupied by a 
restaurant, and a few select shops, sought 
after for their quiet off the crowded thorough- 
fare. 

This restoration was part of the process 
alluded to last week, by which, when the 
decaying country town began to become a 
residential centre during the present century, 
the energy and intelligence of a few citizens 
have succeeded in warding off the worst 
effects; not only saving much that in other 
towns would have been, and has_ been, 
destroyed, but, as in this case, recovering 
much that was hidden. Many outstanding 
examples of this enlightened treatment of an 
old town can be seen as one walks up West 
Street towards The Borough. — Till nearly 
1900, certainly till the coming of the railway 
in the ’seventies, not only Farnham’s streets 
but its setting had scarcely changed since 
Cobbett’s time. The old painting (Fig. 1) of 
the view northward across the Wey valley, 
was probably painted about 1780. By 1880 
the cedars planted on the Castle terrace (and 
only lately cut down) had grown up; the 
church tower had been given its present 
Perpendicular top stage in place of the 
Georgian belfry: a few more houses had 
grown up to the left of it along West Strect; 
old Weydon Mill in the foreground, one of the 
four mills round the town which had belonged 
to the bishops throughout the Middle Ages 
was not demolished till 30 years ago. The 
railway runs where the artist sat, but oth 
wise little had altered. The three big ma 
sions on the south side of West Stree 
(Willmer and Sandford Houses (Fig. 4) a 
Vernon House) can be made out in t 
painting. The last is a sixteenth-centu 
U-shaped building, much altered and son 
what dismembered, in which Charles I spe 
the night with Henry Vernon, on his wav 
his trial and death at Westminster. T e 
north ends of its Tudor wings were cut « 
probably in 1721 to widen the street, b 
from its forecourt a pretty picture of We 
Street is to be had through the Georgi 
ironwork (Fig. 7). Willmer House, t 
masterpiece of the Farnham bricklayers, 
dated 1718, and Sandford House, on t 
evidence of an almost identical stairca >, 
must be nearly contemporary. An exquis ° 
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facade of cut brick at the foot of Downi % 
Street is dated 1717 (Fig. 10), and with 5 
neighbour, dated 1737 (Fig. 9), almost riv: 5 


the West Street group. Both groups ha e 
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ns running back to the river meads. 

e, and possibly Ivy House, a substantial 
n sion of William and Mary or Queen Anne 
( tucked away off Downing Street and 
b cing on to The Borough, are contemporary 
\ the zenith of the corn market, of which 
t were no doubt in some measure the 
| uct. 

The next phase of widespread building 
se. is to have been in the last decade of the 
ei, teenth century. Nos. 23 and 24, West 
St et (Fig. 8), dated 1790, are typical of it, 
W their refined detail and exquisitely 
sin ple lines. The demure neighbourly grace 
of ‘hese hop-owners’ houses is well seen in 
tho range facing Vernon House (Fig. 7) 
tha. is, towards the west end of the street. 
At the farther end of this group a picturesque 
trio is formed at the entrance to one of the 
lanes to the Hart hop-ground (Fig. 5), two 
of the houses recently converted into shops, 
in no way to their disadvantage. Few of these 
houses are visibly connected with their 
original owners’ professions. But the house 
opposite No. 24 (Fig. 9) not only has the 
end of a late eighteenth-century warehouse 
building annexed, but is connected with an 
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interesting by-way of commercial history. 
Originally it was.a mill or warehouse for 
hop-bagging. When Aldershot Camp was 
initiated at the time of the Crimea, the then 
owner, Mr. McDonald, tendered successfully 
for the hiring of tents to the War Office, and 
for many years large quantities were stored 
here. 

We are now approaching the centre of 
the town, where the Town Hall Building 
marks the junction of Castle Street with The 
Borough. The group of houses in Fig. 3 is 
an excellent example of the Farnham method, 
as it may be called, of handling town pro- 
perty. Twenty years ago these were typical 
near-slum shops: the one now occupied by 
Victory Cleaners and Brown Owl Tea Shop, 
an oil and colourman’s, its painted walls 
inscribed all over with his wares; the nearer 
(with the bay window), a duller repetition. 
All had conventional plate-glass windows, 
and only the “one- and two-light’’ first-floor 
windows suggested eighteenth-century origin. 
Inspection, however, revealed the cornices of 
bowed windows, and delicate fanlight designs 
over the doors. The plate glass has been 


replaced by bowed frames, the brickwork 
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9.—THE HOP-BAG FACTORY, WEST STREET 











rubbed clean, black surfaces painted white, 
with the result to be seen. But the nearer 
building (all these are Georgian refacings of 
timber-framed cottages) was so dilapidated 
that it had to be given a new front. The 
pleasant bay window reproduces several 
original ones in The Borough. The recon- 
struction of the former of these buildings is 
largely due to Lloyds Bank, who occupied it 
for a time before moving into Castle Street. 
Of the buildings beyond, The Queen’s Head 
is typical untouched Farnham Georgian; 
the house on the corner is the Jacobean 
building the restoration of which was 
described last week. But for the Farnham 
method, all these premises would, no doubt, 
have been replaced before now by chain-store 
buildings of much larger scale, and with their 
monotonous standardised facias. But when 
a town contains not only such noble buildings 
as Willmer House, but little gems of everyday 
design like the twin doorways between two 
shops in Downing Street (Fig. 12), the indivi- 
dual who, like Mr. Charles Borelli, will forgo 
the usury of doubling his capital, in order 
to preserve them, is a public benefactor 
indeed. CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 
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WATER-RAILS PLAN 
FOR A FLOOD 


Written and Illustrated by ERIC J. HOSKING 
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HE severe winter of 1939-40 will long be remembered 

for the harm which it caused among many of our birds. 

The Norfolk Broads felt the full force of the bitter 

weather and the effect on some of the less hardy birds 
was serious, perhaps even more serious than in other parts, 
because this tract of country was still suffering from the effects 
f the sea-water flooding of 1937, when great destruction was 
aused among practically every living thing. 

The population of water-rails was never great, and these 
disasters almost exterminated it. Their food consists mainly 
of sub-aquatic prey and the roots of aquatic plants which are 
killed by sea-water and, during an exceptionally cold winter, 
are frozen. It follows that in these conditions the local popu- 
lation of water-rails, which does not appear to migrate, starves 
to death. During the 1940 nesting season not a single nest 
was located throughout the neighbourhood where they had 
bred with regularity. It was, therefore, an exciting experience 
to hear these birds during the early part of May last year and 
still more to discover their nest a few days later. 

\lthough the water-rail is a very retiring bird whose 
presence could be easily overlooked by the uninitiated, it is, 
nevertheless, very noisy. Its high-pitched squeal is reminiscent 
of the squealing of pigs and is known in Norfolk 
as ‘“‘sharming.’’ It likes thick reed and sedge 
beds and through these makes well-defined runs, 
rather like rat-runs, which it uses to go on its 
way to and from the nest or the feeding-grounds. 
Only on rare occasions cana glimpse be caught 
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THE COCK WATER-RAIL AT THE NEST 
When a change of wind threatened rain the pair feverishly added to t ie 1 
height of the nest, evidently in anticipation of a rise in the water-level 
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leaving the nest, gathered several beaksful 

vegetation, which she appeared to collect fre 
just under the surface of the water and hurriec ly 
dropped these on the side of the nest before ul 


and, at intervals, the hen pulled this into the 
nest and tucked it round the edges or under 
the eggs. She leant well over the side of the 
nest in order to pull any loose sedge within 


of the water-rail, though in bitter weather, reach towards her, and this she worked into — going off in search of more. On her return sie al 

when it haunts the edges of ditches and dykes, position, stopping at times to take fresh climbed into the nest and pulled the fresh 

it does sometimes expose itself to view. material from the cock. Then she caught hold material under her, working her body in such F 
The nest we found contained seven eggs, of a piece of growing sedge and tugged this a manner that much of the vegetation lodged _ 


well incubated when my 
observations began. The hen was the first to 
return to the nest and in a few minutes had 
settled over the eggs, brooding them. Presently, 
the cock called from behind the nest and through 
the thick sedge I could just see his blood-red 
bill. The hen leaned forward, pushed her bill 
into the sedge and accepted some morsel from 
the cock. 

Then followed an intensive period of nest- 
building amid considerable excitement. The 


and these were 


down, but, as she let go, it sprang back to its 
original position; she persevered, pulled the 
same piece down again and held it for some 
seconds, then carefully released it, but the sedge 
again shot back to its normal place. Another 
attempt was made: carefully holding the sedge 
across her bill, she drew it downwards, tugged 
it and tried to break it, but all to no purpose. 

For nearly half an hour she tried her hardest 
to place this piece of sedge into the required 
position, and, although she finally succeeded in 


under the eggs and was then rearranged with 
her bill. 

Throughout this time the cock had been 
going backwards and forwards piling more and 
more material along the edges of the nest and, 
at last, the hen settled herself to working this 
into position. During the next 40 minutes 
the cock paid 35 visits to the nest, each time 
bringing a bill full of material and, when 
eventually the hen had got all this into position, 
there was a distinct line of demarcation between 


the new material and the old. The hen then 
tucked her head between her scapulars and fell fs 


cock hurried backwards and forwards, gathering 


bending it, it refused to stay where she wanted 
nesting material which he placed on the rim it. 


Finally, she abandoned the task and, 
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COCK WATER-RAIL VISITING THE HEN 


Only once before have the two birds been caught by the camera at the nest at the same time. 
nest thirty-five times in forty minutes 


On this occasion the cock visited i ¢ t 
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asleep. Thirty minutes later she woke, and then 
followed another period of frantic nest-building, 
, the whole vitality of both birds was 
concentrated on this task of raising the height 
of tlie nest. 

\Vhat was the reason for al] this activity, 
thi. -econstruction and heightening of the nest? 
Or nally the nest was well made, though, as 
jeral with all the family of rails, it was 
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: «ly composed; it stood quite 6 ins. above 
wa -level—it is non-tidal at this place—and 
the oundations of the nest rested on the bed 
of Broad. 

he weather had been very dry and a keen 
ne to north-east wind had dried up parts of 
tl ‘road, but the day before these observa- 
ti were made the direction of the wind had 
cl ed to south-west and the sky became 
ve loudy, threatening rain. Could it be that 
tl ange of wind direction, with the:heavy, 
( ist skies, meant rain to these water-rails 

iat they feared flooding of their nest ? 

t is interesting to note the weather 
( tions which did follow and their reactions to 
it iring that same afternoon the wind backed 
t rth-east again and remained in that 


( er for the next two days, during which 

| no nest-building activities were noticed. 
the wind turned south. It became much 
t + and spasmodic building was noticed; 
vhen I woke up early next morning, it was 
ping with rain and this continued throughout 
n of the day, the water-level of the Broad 
be ~ raised considerably. 

[t would appear that these birds had some 
il ctive knowledge of the forthcoming rain 
an the necessity for increasing the height of 
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CHILDREN 


FP @-AHE school children have been out 
pulling charlock on Saturdays and 
evidently enjoying themselves. They 
get paid at the rate of 4d. an hour, 

and if there is someone sensible in charge of 

thein they earn their money. Charlock pulling 
is not a heavy job and going through the 
standing corn they do not make such a mess as 

a grown man. In fact, the crop took no harm 

from their attentions and is now rid of the 

yellow flowers which would have spelt more 

trouble next year when the field is due for a 

wheat crop. The general arrangement is that 

children should be employed for half days only 
up to four hours at a time, and that in term time 
they should attend either morning or afternoon 
school. We have to be careful that the critics 
of what they call “child labour’”’ are not given 
ammunition for attacking the Government on 
the ground that children are being exploited. 

It may be well to remind farmers that children 

under 14 may not work before 6 a.m. or after 

8 p.m., and may not lift anything heavy enough 

to cause injury. They must be suitably shod 

and clad for land work; they must have their 
labour supervised, and be conveyed where 
necessary to and from work. These are the 
provisions of the Children and Young Persons 

Act of 1933. In practice, the farmer’s wife is 

generally a sensible person and she sees that 

the children come to no harm. They certainly 
nee’ someone to keep an eye on them when 
they come out to work on the farm. 

* * * 


P' \NS seem to be going well for the school- 

oy harvest camps. The boys at one school 
tell ne that all of them are going to spend at 
leas. three weeks of their summer holidays in 


cai.), either harvesting or in forestry work. 
Mr. tobert Hyde’s Committee has made things 
mu. easier for the school authorities who are 
ari ging these camps. They know now how 


t extra rations and the equipment they 
ie to make the boys reasonably comfortable. 
is hope that we get good weather in 
st so that the period of the camps coincides 
r than it did last year with the peak of 
‘st work. It was a depressing experience 
1e boys to have to hang about day after 
vaiting for the skies to clear and the corn 
y. This year with the guarantee from the 
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LEAVING THE NEST IN SEARCH OF FRESH MATERIAL 


their nest, even though the rain did not come 
until four days after the most intensive building 
operations had taken place. Of course, all 
birds which build their nests on the water need 
to be continually adding fresh material, though 
not to the extent these water-rails did. This was 
clearly shown by the fact that when, a few days 


Ministry of a minimum weekly wage whatever 
the weather may be, none of the boys who go 
to harvest camps should be out of pocket. I 
am afraid some of them were last year, because 
the weather prevented them doing the job for 
which they came. 
* * * 
LTHOUGH the hay crop has been light, 
the quality should be good when the 
ricks are cut next winter. My impression is 
that a great many farmers got going earlier 
than usual with their hay. It was taken on the 
young side and that means higher quality, with 
less fibre and more protein. In other words, 
June hay is the kind of stuff that makes milk. 
What we have got should help to keep up yields 
next winter. We have been congratulating 
ourselves on getting a higher summer output 
this year than before the war. Mr. Hudson has 
given the May figure as 86,000,000 gallons 
compared with 66,000,000 gallons before the 
war. This, of course, is the consumption figure, 
representing the quantity of milk sold oft farms. 
It does not mean that milk production has 
increased by 30 per cent. The calves are getting 
less and we may hope that less milk is being 
wasted through souring. But it is not more 
summer milk that the Government want. 
Indeed, the Ministry of Food have been 
embarrassed in recent weeks by the large 
quantity of milk sent forward by farmers. The 
creameries and factories have been working 
to full capacity and, moreover, the consumer 
has been allowed to buy as much as he will. It 
is the winter supply of fresh milk that is 
worrying the Government. If the high summer 
milk figures arise from a greater tendency to 
spring calving and summer dairying, this will 
mean a greater shortage of milk next winter. 
If we get a sufficient winter output, summer 
milk will look after itself. Nothing much can 
be done now to increase winter yields beyond 
making more silage, but planning for future 
years we want still more autumn calvers which 
will keep up the flow of milk through the dead 
of winter and, indeed, give a bigger annual 
yield than the spring calvers. 
* * * 
ARMERS have been falling over themselves 
in the last month to order lime while the 
extra subsidy up to 75 per cent. of the cost is 


ON THE 


after the young had left, I again visited the nest 
I found it almost submerged and waterlogged. 

There are other instances on record of 
birds increasing the height of their nests prior 
to rain, but I have never before seen or heard of 
a case where such sustained, almost hysterical, 
building took place. 


FARM 


still in operation. In fact, most of the merchants 
hold out no hope of giving prompt delivery. 
The important matter is that the quarries and 
lime works are being kept fully supplied with 
orders throughout the summer which is usually 
their dead period. Everybody starts to think 
about ordering lime in the autumn, and as the 
lime works must shift their product quickly to 
keep clear, the annual output suffers. We have 
been told more than once that we must take 
whatever type of lime is available locally. 
We cannot pick and choose as in peace-time. 
In many parts of the country coarse ground 
limestone is most readily available. This is not, 
of course, as potent as burnt lime. It takes 
three or four tons of lump chalk to make the 
equivalent of a ton of quick lime. I know that 
some neighbours of mine have joined together 
to order 500 tons of ground limestone which 
they expect to get before the end of July. Their 
intention is to spread it straight away from 
the lorries on to some grass fields which are 
coming under the plough between now and 
September. Will a good deal of the lime be 
wasted if it is spread on the turf and then 
ploughed? I am never quite sure about this 
point myself because subsequent cultivations, 
if they are thorough, should mix up all the soil 
turned over in the plough furrow. In the case 
of ploughing old turf, it is often best to leave 
it buried and to use disc harrows to get a tilth 
without disturbing the face of turf turned 
below by the plough. The first crop will not 
get much benefit from the liming. 


* * * 


A a war-time feeding-stuff for poultry, sun- 
flower seed has a higher feeding value than 
wheat. It has a larger amount of digestible 
protein and quite a good fat content, which 
makes it a particularly suitable feed for the 
winter. It is better for mature stock than 
for young stock because of its fibrous nature. 
Sunflower seed is not easy stuff to store. It 
heats unless it is dried out. One way of de- 
seeding the heads is to rub them’ face down- 
wards on a piece of rabbit netting stretched 
tightly on a wooden frame. It is not a good 
plan to leave the seed in the heads as there 
is likely to be much wastage from moulding. 


CINCINNATUS. 
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ISLAND MONASTERY IN THE WHITE SEA = By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL V. VIVIAN 


OWARDS the end of August, 1919, 
| paid a visit to the celebrated 
Monastery of Solovetski. In view of 
the alliance which now exists 
between this country and the Russian people, 
a description of this wonderful building, half 
fortress, half church, may be of interest. 

I was, at the time, on the staft of the late 
Lord Rawlinson. We were returning to Arch- 
angel from a visit of inspection of the troops 
operating near Lake Onega, and I persuaded 
the Commander-in-Chief to visit Solovetski ex 
youte. It is situated on a small island in the 
White Sea, three hours’ sea journey from Kem, 
and ten from Archangel. 

The Monastery was founded about 1425 
and was regarded with great veneration by the 
inhabitants of North Russia, 30,000 of whom, we 
were told, were wont to go thither on pilgrimage 
every vear. For their reception two guest- 
houses had been built, close to the quay, but 
outside the walls of the Monastery. They were 
known as the Guest-house of the Transfiguration 
and the Petrograd Hotel. 

The Monastery is a most imposing block of 
buildings, contained within massive stone walls, 
pierced by one main gateway and one smaller 
entrance. The walls are about 40 ft. high and 
strengthened at intervals by round towers. 
Along the top of the walls connecting the towers 
is a covered gallery pierced with loopholes. 
Within the enceinte are numerous buildings, 


close 


including three cathedrals and four churches, 
as well as living quarters for 800 monks, in 
addition to their refectory, hospital, store- 
houses, workshops, etc. 

The Community was governed by an 
archimandrite or abbot. It was self-supporting, 
with the exception of bread, for which flour 
was obtained from Archangel in the summer in 
sufficient quantity to supply the needs of the 
brethren during the six months that the island 
is cut off from the world by the frozen sea. Had 
climatic conditions allowed, the monks would 
have grown some form of corn, but the island 
lies in too northern a latitude to permit of this. 
Sufficient hay was grown, however, to feed their 
cattle and horses. The farm work was carried 
on by lay-brethren, who lived in a few buildings 
outside the walls, near the stables. 

The monks owned a fishing fleet, consisting 
of six ships, but only two were in commission 
at the time of our visit. Their chief food 
consisted of herring, which they cured in their 
own saltery. Their ships were distinguished by 
a cross on top of the mainmast. 

The Community was very fortunate in its 
water supply, as the Holy Lake—situated 
immediately behind the Monastery and several 
acres in extent—contains fresh water. As it 
lies about a hundred feet above the sea level, it 
also furnished the means whereby the monks 
were able to dry-dock their boats when neces- 
sary. The method of this was simple. To beach 


their ship, they guided her into a tiny inner 
harbour, through which the Holy Lake «an 
into the sea. The mouth of the harbour yas 
then closed, and when the level of the weter 
in the harbour was sufficiently high, the bat 
was manoeuvred on to a shelf of land. ‘he 
water was then released and the boat was in 
dry-dock. The reverse process enabled he: to 
be launched. 

We approached Solovetski in the afternc )n, 
the sun behind us throwing into strong re ief 
the white walls of the buildings, and the ro ‘fs, 
green, all save one—the Cathedral of he 
Transfiguration, which was of blue, stud: ed 
with gold stars. 

Seen at a short distance, the place loo. ed 
like a small town. The accompanying pictwre, 
true in every other detail, gives, however, he 
impression of far greater space within the w lls 
than in reality existed. 

The scene as we approached was peacc ‘ul 
to the last degree; numerous duck, of wh ch 
the Eider seemed the most common, lay on he 
water, not in the least alarmed by our presei °e. 
I imagine they knew that Solovetski \ as 
sanctuary for them as well as for mortals. Jn 
the quay were two sentries—monks, with | ng 
hair and black garments to their feet; each | ad 
a brimless, tall hat on his head and a bando ter 
across his chest. They were armed with oid- 
fashioned cavalry carbines. We learned that ‘he 


strength of their armed force was 40. 
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THE MONASTERY, ENCIRCLED BY AN ANCIENT WALL, HAS GREEN ROOFS, EXCEPTING THAT OF THE CATHEDR -L 
OF THE TRANSFIGURATION—BLUE, STUDDED WITH GOLD STARS 


Cathedrals of (1) The Transfiguration, (2) The Trinity, (3) The Death of Christ. (4) Belfry and Church of St. Nicholas. (5) Church of St. Ja: 
(7) Church of Annunciation and Archimandrite’s Residence. 


(13) Dry Dock. 


and Trinarkh. (6) Church of St. Philip. 


(10) Churchyard and Church of St. Onoufri. 
(15) Workshops : Clothing, Boots, etc. (16) Carpenters. (17) Smithy. (18) Working Brethren. (19) Stables. (20) Guest-ho se 
(24) Hermit Chapel of St. Philip. 
(28) Grinding Mill 


Lithography. 
of the Transfiguration. 


(21) Petrograd Hotel. 


(26) Meteorological Station. 


(11) Power Station. (12) Sawmill. 
(23) Holy Lake. 


(22) Holy Gate. 
(27) Archangel Hotel. 


(8) Monks’ Cells. 
(14) School of Ikon Painting 


(25) Herring Salt 


(9) Hospi 
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\ccompanied by our interpreter, who, 
unfortunately, spoke English extraordinarily 
badly, we entered the Monastery by the main 
vateway. The entrance is extremely imposing, 
and is flanked on either side by massive pillars, 


pai din red, green and blue lozenges, reminis- 
cent of a Bakst setting for the Russian Ballet. 
<ys nded from the wagon-roof of the archway 


was model of a ship, given by Peter the Great. 
he Archimandrite received us in his house. 


He isa fine looking man of about 60 years of 
age, ill andimpressive, with an iron-grey beard, 
lon, ough almost to hide the large pectoral 
ero. -uspended from his neck. He acted as our 
ou and first led the way to the armoury, 
sit d in the round tower in the centre of 
the all facing the sea. It contained a most 
int ting collection of medieval weapons, 
bo ind arrows, lances, pikes, drums, flags, 
ce f chain-mail, helmets and instruments 
ol 1C. 

e next visited the refectory, the walls of 
W as well as those of the passages leading 
te ious parts of the buildings, were covered 
W rescoes, some of great age. 

jur curiosity was greatly aroused at a 
nl rr of large holes which had been made 
at ne time or other in the exterior walls 
of buildings. No attempt had been made 
ti air them, but each hole had been sur- 
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rounded by a circle of red paint, from which 
extended rays of like colour. Each had, in fact, 
the appearance of a conventional sun at mid- 
day. We were told that these holes were the 


‘result of a bombardment of the Monastery by 


the British Fleet during the Crimean War, and 
had been treated in this manner in memory 
of the sad event. I saw in one or two instances 
a cannon ball still sticking in the wall. I 
imagine the Monastery must have capitulated, 
as the monks told us the fleet carried off a big 
cathedral bell. This bell had been returned by 
the British Government in 1913, and I saw it 
hanging in a little belfry in one of the court- 
yards, with a pyramid of Crimean cannon-balls 
beneath it 

We visited in turn the Preobrozlenski, 
or Transfiguration, the Trinity, and the Death 
of Christ Cathedrals, as well as the churches 
of St. Nicholas, St. James and Trinarkh, St. 
Philip, and the church of The Annunciation 
of the Virgin, adjoining which was the 
Archimandrite’s residence. 

The wealth of silver reredoses, lamps and 
jewelled ikons was prodigious, and in some cases 
very beautiful. The reredos at the east end of 
the principal cathedral had been given by 
Peter the Great. 

We next inspected the tailors’ and shoe- 
makers’ shops, as well as the school of ikon 
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painters. The ancient prison, situated in one 
of the round towers, and part of one of the 
galleries on the wall had, unfortunately, been 
recently burnt. Our visit concluded with tea 
in the Archimandrite’s house, served in glasses, 
without milk, together with bread and two sorts 
of jam. The one I took looked rather like unripe 
yellow raspberries with unpleasantly big pips. 

When the time came to say good-bye to 
our kind host, he gave each one of us an ikon 
and a little Russian cross, which he blessed 
before presenting them to us. I have mine still. 

With some embarrassment the Commander- 
in-Chief asked him, through the interpreter, 
what he would like as a return gift. The Arch- 
mandrite replied that he would indeed be 
grateful for a few bags of sugar, of which 
commodity the brethren were, apparently, at 
that time in need. 

We left Solovetski with the greatest regret. 
The sun was beginning to sink in the west and 
one could not help pondering on the strangeness 
of the lives of those who, for over 500 years, 
had lived apart from the world on this tiny 
island in the White Sea. I do not know the 
present use to which the Monastery has been 
put, but I feel certain that, among the numerous 
readers of CouNTRY LIFE there will be more 
than one who can give some information on 
this subject. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


L/ VD CONTROL 
AFTER THE WAR 


\i ..—No one else having done so, 
N iy I be allowed to comment on 
Lor’ Northbourne’s article in your 


issu’ of June 19, The Peril of Too 
M Planning ? 
i Lord Northbourne says that 
the war our economy was 
planned on the basis of ‘“‘cheap food 
at any price.’’ But, in fact, although 
‘cheap food’’ represented a_ policy 
there was no plan. Agricultural 
planning must include: (i) the assess- 
ment of our food needs in order of 
importance, e.g., milk first; and 
(ii) the control of (a) imports and 
exports, (b) prices, (c) wage-rates; not 
to mention, among other needs, the 
provision of capital and of rural 
housing. We only began to consider 
(i) in the summer of 1940, and until 
recently the Government’s interest 
in farming could best be called 
“unplanned control.”’ 

2. Lord Northbourne exhibits 
the disastrous English distrust of 
“theorising ’’—without which, as one 
example, none of the _ grass-land 
improvements associated with Sir 
George Stapledon’s name would have 
been possible. No farming policy at 
all is possible without theories, based 
of course on facts, and also (as Lord 
Northbourne suggests) on a_ right 
social philosophy. 

One cannot help wishing that 
there had been more _ theorising 
(followed by action) in past years 
about -among so many other things 
—the possible methods and direction 
of a Japanese attack on Singapore ! 
We might then, perhaps, have success- 
fully planned its defence. Lord 
Nort!ibourne suggests that we should 
“take things as they come and make 
the best of them.’’ Alas, how much 
we hve suffered from that outlook, 
both in peace and war !—SEBASTIAN 
STAl ORD, Gloucester. 


befe 


TH: SUPPLY OF PHOSPHATES 
SIR, -So many loose statements have 
beer made regarding fertilisers re- 
I that manufacturers are inclined 

re most of them, and to rely 
mfort on the records of ever- 
sing consumption. 
i your issue of June 19, however, 
A ment was made by Lord North- 
’ which I feel must be contra- 
( in the interests of agriculture 
g lly. 

1 his article entitled The Peril 

) Much Planning the following 
3: “It is established that known 


sources of phosphates cannot last 
long if the present rate of increase 
of consumption goes on.’ If this 
were true the future of agriculture 
and indeed of mankind would be 
black, seeing the extent to which 
crops depend on phosphates for root 
formation, but fortunately there is no 
justification for such a statement. The 
reserves in the phosphate deposits 
throughout the world are enormous, 
and a reliable authority puts them at 
17,000 millions of tons, while the 
American Phosphate Rock Institute 
states that known deposits have 
reserves of over 10,000 millions. I 
think we may take the latter figure as 
established, and on this basis, at the 
present rate of consumption, there 
would be sufficient phosphate to last 
nearly 1,000 years, so the present 
generation need not worry. At the 
end of that period in all probability 
plants may be getting their food in an 
entirely different manner, or some 
si bstitute for phosphate may have 
been found.—WALTER G. T. PACKARD, 
President, The Fertiliser Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Messrs. Fison 
Packard and Prentice, Limited, Ipswich , 


A NECTARINE ON A 
PEACH TREE 


Sir,—On thinning out the _ over- 
crowded peaches on trees growing 
against a wall in my garden I found 
what was, without doubt, a nectarine 
and a peach growing on the same twig. 
I showed them to several friends who 
assured me that they had never come 
across a similar phenomenon, and I 
should like to know if any of your 
readers have come across the same 
thing. I did have, about two years 
ago, a nectarine within 20yds. or so 
of the peach, but I cut it down then, 
so that I do not see how it could have 
interfered with the pollination of the 
peach this year. It will be interesting 
to see if each fruit ripens and still 
retains its identity—-Basit H. 
WARNER (Rev.), All Saints’ Rectory, 
neay Axminster. 


WHO WAS JAMES GORE ? 


Si1r,—I have just purchased a most 
attractive mule chest made of oak 
with mahogany inlay. In the inside 
there is still a scrap of paper adhering 
to the wood on which the following is 
visible: ‘‘James Gore, Ormskirk. 
Makes and sells all sorts of cabinet 
goods.’’ I wonder whether any cf your 
readers can give me some information 
referring to the said James Gore to 
enable me to fix with greater accuracy 


the date of the chest, which is, I fancy, 
about 150 years old.—ELIZABETH 
DUNCAN, Stowe, Buckinghamshire. 


‘*WET-MY-LIPS ” 


Sir,—Yesterday evening and again 
this morning (June 21) I have heard 
quail calling repeatedly in the meadow 
beyond my garden: there were 
certainly two of them—possibly more. 
Presumably they are nesting here, 
but no doubt the hordes of magpies 
infesting this district will have got 
the eggs. A short time ago we counted 
under one magpie’s nest the shells of 
the following eggs: eight partridges’, 
one pheasant’s, three pigeons’, six 
blackbirds’ and many smaller birds’. 
Last November my wife and I counted 
36 magpies in one small field. As I 
write the quail are calling again.— 
W. F. Rattican, Pepsal End Manor, 
Pepper Stock, neay Luton. 

[The call of the quail is charac- 
teristic and may be rendered by the 
phrase ‘‘Wet-my-lips.”’ Though it 
formerly bred here in some numbers, 
it is scarce nowadays. The magpie, 
when numerous, becomes a serious 
menace to such birds and we can 
confirm its depredations in another 
district.—ED. | 


THE GREAT SPOTTED 


S1r,—Your correspondent “ Pere- 
grinus,’’ gives no reason for the 
drumming of the Great Spotted 


woodpecker, which he rightly states 
is produced by tapping with the bill 
upon trees. For several days last 
summer a fine specimen of this bird 
visited a nut walk at Nuthersgate 
Hall, Suffolk, and then flew down to 
the base of a birch tree, on which it 
drummed for some seconds. On other 
days the bird drummed on a branch 
of another tree. I examined the tree 
trunk and the branch, and there 
found empty nut-shells with holes 
bored into them for extracting the 
kernels. Subsequently I saw the 
woodpecker thrusting nuts into irregu- 
larities of the bark to keep them in 
position before drumming holes into 
them, which was accomplished in 
less than half a minute.—BENTON 
FLETCHER, Cobham, Surrey. 

{Our correspondent seems to be 
confusing the drumming noise made 
as a “‘song’’ by the Great Spotted 
woodpecker with sounds made _ by 
the bird when dealing with nuts. 
It has been noted by many acute 
observers that the true drumming is 
a spring-time matter and has pothing 


to do with feeding, but there is dispute 
as to how it is produced, whether 
mechanically or vocally. The majority 
of naturalists say the first, but a 
strong minority affirms the latter.— 
Ep.] 


DOUBLE BRIDGES 
S1r,—When I noticed in the May 1 


issue of CounTRY LiFE the corres- 
pondence and photograph of the 
double bridge at Marton, I thought 
that the immediate reply to the 


question as to whether it was unique 
would have been in the negative, with 
a reference to the Devil’s Bridge in 
Wales, close to Aberystwyth, which 
is almost a facsimile of the photograph 
illustrating the double bridge on 
the Devon reproduced in the issue 
for May 29.—J. C. CLayton, Burley, 
Hampshire. 


BIRDS AND WORMS 
S1r,—A propos Major Jarvis’s notes 
of the May 8 number of CouNTRY 
LIFE, I write to suggest that the idea 
that birds when tilting their heads 
towards the ground as they hunt for 
worms are listening is a popular 
fallacy. They are simply looking for 
movements in the soil which betray 
the presence of worm or insect life 
This is perfectly natural when one 
remembers that birds of the class in 
question have monocular vision.— 
J. T. Epwarps, West Byfleet, Surrey. 

{Major Jarvis’s note on_ birds 
heaving the underground worm finds 
support in the remarkable position 
of the ear in the woodccck, wherein 
the ear, instead of being towards the 
rear of the head, is brought forward 
below and almost in front of the eye. 
It is believed that this position aids 
the bird when probing damp soil with 
its long beak to hear small sounds in 
the earth.—Ep.] 


NOTES FROM 
UIST 

S1r,—The nesting season for 1942 has 
almost closed and it has been the most 
disappointing one in my experience, 
from the point of view of both num- 
bers and varieties of birds nesting. In 
1941 colonies of both Black-headed 
gulls and Common gulls were ruth- 
lessly robbed, and in consequence this 
year two of their breeding haunts have 
been entirely deserted. The prolonged 
drought may also be responsible for 
the scarcity. The corncrake was first 
heard on May 19 and isin considerably 
larger numbers than for the last three 
years. The first cuckoo was heard 
two days later, May 21. Terns nests 
were found as early as June 3. Nota 
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single swallow or martin has been 
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lined by tbe dam with fur from her 
own flanks, but young hares are left 
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observed, though a swift was seen on to 
june 18. One evening in May I by their mother in an open form with wil 
watched a lapwing behaving in a_ no shelter save that of the sur- W) 
peculiar manner. Instead of sham- rounding vegetation. Lastly, three Du 
ming a broken wing or leg, as they or four leverets is a goodly family, 
generally do in order to distract one’s for the hare does not aspire to sevens pet 
attention from their young, this one and _ eights. The rabbit is more for 
acted more like a March hare, actually prolific. The fact of eight youngsters A 
doing a sort of somersault. being found in a hole establishes d 
Bog bean and marsh marigold beyond doubt that they were rabbits. SI 
and the bog orchis were in flower on -FRANCES Pitt, Bridgnorth. exe 
June 5 and the yellow iris on the [We thank Miss Pitt and many ls 
following day. On June 20 there was other correspondents for drawing our 
a display of yellow iris such as I have _ attention to what we are afraid was an 
never before seen; there were masses inexcusable error on our part.—ED.] 
of yellow flowers in large clumps where SEAWEED 
normally there are only a few scattered 
blooms, and this is the more remark- S1r,—The burning of kelp to produce 
able when one considers the long spell soda began on the West coast of 
of dry weather we have experienced Scotland and the Hebrides, notably in 
since February. The first mushroom Barra and South Uist, in 1765 and 
was picked on June 21, and it was not continued until about 1830. For the 
until July 14 last year that mush- last 15 years of this period, however, 
rooms were seen. Here again is a the industry had ceased to be a source 
yaradox, for they need both rain and _ of profit owing to the reduction of the 
, duty on salt (1817) and A TRAIN ON THE TOP OF SNOWDON 
the abolition of the duty (See letter ‘Summit Station’’) | 
on barilla (1822), and it j 
was finally killed by  tothatat Hilton (May 22and June19) objective. Anyone familiar wit! the ‘4 
the development in 1823 —_[ would like to bring to his notice the extraordinary aerobatics of w ich 4 
of the Leblanc process fine example which exists in good peewits are capable can imagine the 7 
of manufacturing soda. condition at Saffron Walden, North abandon with which they attacked J) 
Kelp is still, or at least Essex. Judging from his photograph, — tneir target, dropping on it ore : fter J 
was up to the beginning I should say that the Waldenexample _ the other from a heignt of 30 or 4) ft i 
of this war, burned for jis somewhat larger than that at The motions of the biras coul be F7 
iodine in South Uist.— Hilton, although I have no measure- observed quite clearly; somet nes [7 
J. P. M. Wurep, Lieut., ments. It has no memorial stone at they turned within a foot or so oi the [7 
R.N.V.R. the centre.— JoHN DIAMOND, Cam- ground and zoomed upwards again, J 
Srr,—Mr. Horn’s letter ?”?dge. and sometimes it leoked as if ‘heir 
on the uses of seaweed — aie —, 7 tou = 
ea at : their objective, particularly as_ the 
signa ll ll _ SUMMIT STATION latter appeared to duck in an eifort 
were all told alittle while SIR,—I am enclosing a picture of a to avoid the attack. 
ago of its use on the train in_ Britain’s highest railway The writer = watched the 
Isle of Arran in creating ‘Station. It is Summit Station on the manoeuvres of the birds with great 
soil. I know of yet top of Snowdon, North Wales, 3,500ft. interest but, even with the aid of 
another. When Istayed Up, and is reached by the Snowdon _ field-glasses, was unable to decide 
in Holland as a small Mountain Railway from Llanberis. It what their target consisted of beyond 
child, I slept on a sea- 3S worked on the rack principle as in — the fact that there were two brownish Fy EL 
weed pillow for about the case of the Swiss mountain rail- objects on the ground. He therefore 
six months, and slept Ways; and is the only one of its kind interrupted the performance by walk- 
soundly !—H. L. Ep- i Britain. As will be seen from ing on to the field and, when within a 
waRDS, The Corner, the picture, some wonderful scenery few yards of the estimated locality 
Cassio Road, Watford. can be seen from Summit Station— was surprised to see a brace of part- 2 
, : R. Raw.inson, Rock Bank, Whaley ridges rise and fly away. It was known equ 
A WALL Bridge, neay Stockport. : that a peewit’s nest with eggs hard Fy °°" 
PAINTING - was haggeoe ’ yards os m8 
: . where the attack occurred. ‘hile co 
sii K Eadie A WHEELWRIGHT OF one may expect the pair of birds most F 7 ren 
Britain may 5G cana cin NINETY interested to take defensive measures ‘ 
Little Missenden Church, . : against any intruder, it is not usual A) 
Rieitataaaitiien It Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a in the writer’s experience fcr other See 
represents St. Christo- man who is believed to be the oldest birds whose nests are a considerable a 
pher bearing the Child working wheelwright in the country. distance away to take part in a com- 
on his shoulder salah Lie He is Mr. Abel Peirce, aged 93, who bined action. It also seems remarkable 
mathe of the dev, OO be seen daily at work in his yard that the partridges did not fly away 
ne tae of ome at Arundel. He has been working for and so avoid the bombardment to 
churches possessed simi- asia oy = ranged tbe , which they were subjected. . 
lar effigies, either as a Mr. Peirce retired shortly before The writer would be interested 





variably set in a position —— Rong Poop 
3T. CHRISTOPHER, OF  “@*y_-seen from the “staged a ‘come-back” 

A FRESCO OF ST. gaging oi Parc church porch, asinthose _, “¢@? One ve 
THE EARLY FOURTEENTH CENTURY at 90. He is still an 


aay ee at Pui _”? active worker. 
(See letter “ A Walt Painting”) of would-be travellers to - 6 
: ae ‘ I wonder if any 
invoke the blessing of the . “ 
. ' . ; readers know of any 
sun, neither of which has been in _ saint before setting off on a journey : 


evidence 

Every evening snipe are to be 
heard ‘“‘drumming”’ over the marshes. 
Shelduck have taken their young to 
sheltered bays for some time now, 
and eiders are hatching out.—G. B., 
North Uist. 


EIGHT LEVERETS 
S1R,—IJn a recent issue of this paper 
a correspondent writes of a nest of 
“hares’’ found in his garden. This 
was evidently a slip of the pen for 
‘rabbits ”’ The charming photo- 
graphs show young rabbits. Despite 
the many differences between the 
hare and the rabbit confusion does 


s sg wk ; at 
sometimes occur (witness the case sir friend at Budleigh Salterton Ibree pairs of pee- pl 
of a lady who hand-reared a young gives me CountRY Lire. It then goes Wits, all with nests in 7 
wild rabbit until it was practically {> three houses in the village, then different parts of the 


full grown, under the firm conviction 
that it was a hare), and it may be useful 
to set forth some of the distinctions 
by which a leveret may be known 
from a young rabbit. First, leverets 
are born fully furred and with their 
eyes open, rabbits being blind and 
naked at birth; young rabbits are 
sheltered in a nursery burrow neatly 


mural or as an image in 
a niche. They were in- 


days it was the custom 


This example occupies a position 
on the wall facing the door, and 
although it is in quite good condition 
and the pigments still retain their 
brilliancy, it was only discovered by 
accident a few years ago when, during 
renovations, it was found beneath a 
layer of plaster. 

Experts estimate that the paint- 
ing was executed about 1320 and had 
been hidden behind the plaster for 
several centuries.—P. H. Love t, 
Pinner, Middlesex. 


THE TRAVELS OF 
COUNTRY LIFE 


on to a brother at Llandudno, who 
posts it to Africa and Canada in 
turns! We are all much enjoying it.— 
M. Packarpb, Lympstone, Exmouth. 


TURF MAZES 


Sir,—In reply to your reader’s query 
ve other mazes in this country similar 


the war, but the agricul- 
tural drive brought his 


other man of this age 
who has been brought 
back to werk through 
the war? — NORMAN 
WyMER, Appleacre, 
Ashacre Lane, Worthing. 


PEEWITS AND 
PARTRIDGES 


Sir, — Two or three 
evenings ago an_ inci- 
dent, which seems te be 
unusual and may perhaps 
be of interest to other 
readers, cccurred in a 
field overlooked by the 
writer’s house. 


field, proceeded to make 
a concerted and sustained 
attack on something on 
the ground. Possibly in 
these days of aerial war- ay 
fare the most apt descrip- 7 
tion of the birds’ move- 
ments would be that they 
were dive-bombing their 





BACK TO WORK AT NINETY 
(See letter “A Wheelwright of Ninety’’) 
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to know if any of your readers have 


witnessed a similar occurrence.— 
WituiamM Denny, Longlarn, Cardross, 
Dunbartonshire. 
Ve have seen single pairs of 
peewits attack pheasants with great 
force and fury.—Eb.] 
A FARE ASPARAGUS TIP 
SIR ou recently showed a very fine 
exal - of fasciation in a buttercup; 


I sé you a photograph of a tip of 








ELEVEN ASPARAGUS TIPS IN 
ONE 
letter ‘“‘ A Rare Asparagus Tip’’) 
asparagus which you may think 
equally interesting. It seems to 


) consist of about 11 normal tips grown 


together—what a strain if only one 
could perpetuate it! Evesham would 
look to its asparagus.— 
\MATEUR GARDENER. 


AN OLD POSTING-HOUSE 


sir,—At the present time, when it 
seems distinctly possible that a return 
to horse transport may be, in part 


the railway between Baldock and 
Cambridge—some hundred years ago 

-it became necessary to build a 
bridge over the line just outside the 
inn, with the result that what was then 
the bottom floor became the basement 
and the present top floor was built on. 
The yard, which unfortunately is not 
shown in the photograph, was used 
not only for posting but as a training 
stable where, among others, the 
famous ‘“ Buck”’ Sherrard had _ his 
horses, which were trained on the 
nearby Heath, the gallops on which 
had been in existence since the days 
of James I, but were recently ploughed 
up owing to the exigencies of the war. 
Incidentally, and almost as an after- 
thought, this very yard was _ badly 
bombed during the early days of the 
war, but fortunately without damage 
to anyone or anything beyond a few 
empty beer-bottles.—-ADAIR DIGHTON, 


Kneesworth, near Royston, Hertford- 
shire. 
FISHING IN CEYLON 


Sir,—Not a few strange methods of 
fishing exist in Ceylon, and the two 
pictures I am sending herewith illus- 
trate two novel ways in which the 
piscatorial art is carried on in our 
most interesting countryside. 

In the first photograph, the fisher- 
men bury their ‘“‘athangoos’’ (special 
hand-nets with rounded or elliptical 
stick framework) in the shallow water 
of a pond in a horizontal position, 
making only the top of the stick- 
handle appear above the surface. 
Each man, in addition to his net, 
has a long stick with a curve at one 
end—resembling a rough hockey-stick 

-and with this he goes round the 
buried net, beating the water with all 
his might and driving the fishes into 
the almost totally submerged net or 
trap. He repeats the process several 
times, and when he has rounded up 
all the fish he raises the net verti- 
cally with a sudden jerk to find a 
goodly number of fresh-water fishes 
wriggling at the bottom. After drop- 
ping his catch into the crude rattan 
basket he carries out this’ process 
several times until the basket becomes 
full. Sometimes, of course, the elusive 
fishes in the pond send him home with 
an empty bag and a disappointed face. 

The second print shows a number 
of resourceful women catching fish in 
the corner of a lagoon, pressing into 
service an old saree. First the women 
hold the cloth loosely over the surface 
at the four ends, and then, with a 





FISHING WITH HAND-NETS AND— 


at st, necessary, the enclosed 
pl ‘aph of the North Star Inn 
I outskirts of Royston on the 
rth Road seems particularly 
and is, moreover, interesting 
mine host—William Ballard— 
ld the licence of it since 1889, 
is in itself a record duration 
y single licensee in any licensed 
in the county of Hertfordshire. 
now appears in the picture as 
ver floor, was, in days gone by, 
p floor, but with the coming of 


quick swaying motion, dip it into the 
water. After allowing two or three 
seconds, they lift it up vertically with 
a sudden jerk. After the water has 
been drained through the saree, the 
“small fry’ are found leaping, 
wriggling or dancing at the bottom. 
The catch is then transferred into the 
palmyra-leaf box before the work is 
resumed. The very tiny fishes, after 
being dried, are sold in the village 
market at two or three cents (14d.) 
a measure, which is no other than an 
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THE NORTH 


STAR INN. 





The lower floor was once the top floor 


and the old lower floor is the basement 


(See letter 


old cigarette tin. They are in great 
demand among the country folks, 
being used for making ‘“‘sambol’’ or 
curry to be taken with rice for the 
rural lunch. 

In this way these simple fisher- 
folks have, time out of mind, carried on 
a plain existence, day after day, and 
one cannot but envy their simple 
happiness.—S. V. O. SOMANADER, 
Batticaloa, Ceylon. 


A CATCHPENNY DEVICE 


Sirk,—I photographed this ingenious 
collecting-box a few years ago outside 
a children’s convalescent home in 
Ayrshire. One might say that its 
success—and I was told it had been 
very successful—was based on human 
incredulity. Being told that ‘‘The 
Totem Men can balance a coin on their 
heads,”’ the passer-by feels impelled to 
test the truth of the statement. The 
weight of the coin overbalances the 
figure, which is pivoted on a wire, the 
head tilts backwards and the coin 
disappears through the slot. It hap- 
pens so quickly, so slickly, that few 
can refrain from repeating the experi- 
ment, and a deserving charity benefits 
accordingly. — R. K. HotmEs, Tod’s 
Field, Dollar, Scotland. 


DOGS AND AIR RAIDS 


Sir,—I see there are complaints in 
various districts of the damage caused 
by apparently ownerless dogs. I was 
talking the other day to a high official 
of the R.S.P.C.A., who suggests that 
many of these are animals, deserted or 
frightened in air raids, that have taken 
to the fields. At the same time he men- 
tioned that many of these animals 
have “gone wild’’ because of the lack 
of understanding of the public, and 
he quoted a current case at Swansea 
where the local R.S.P.C.A. inspector 
called in to deal with an alleged 





“An Old Posting-House’’) 


‘savage’’ bitch, unclaimed since the 


raid of over a year ago, and now 
derelict, proved her to be merely 
nervous and timid, probably as a 


result of ill treatment both of herself 
and her puppies. 


Probably dogs of this kind will 
respond to kindlier approach, and 
then, if necessary, they can be dis- 
posed of humanely.—R. USHER, 
4, Summerlands Avenue, W.3 








THE TOTEM MEN WHO WORK 
FOR CHARITY 


(See letter “A Catchpenny Device ’’) 


—THE SAREE FISHERS 


See letter “Fishing in Ceylon’*) 
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HERE are two obvious ways of 

increasing the amount of food pro- 

duced at home: one is to increase the 

number of acres in cultivation and the 

other to increase the yield per acre. Since the 

war began most emphasis has been placed on 

the first method, but, as the number of acres 

that can successfully be put under the plough 

is limited, the second is now receiving increased 
attention. 

In any policy of increasing yield, the reduc- 


tion of the losses caused by plant diseases must methods can be devised. its effects may be unnoticed until just b fore | 
take a high place, for, although we have no Some of our commonest plant diseases are harvest, when the crop lodges because © the a 


exact figures for these, we know that in their 
aggregate they represent a considerable part of 
our potential production. These diseases are 
many, and arise from such a wide variety of 
causes that no attempt can be made in this 
article to deal with them fully. Only some 
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PLANT DISEASES AND THEIR CURE 


10, 


By F. C. BAWDEN 


diseases, they more often work indirectly by 
weakening the vitality of crops so that they 
become more susceptible to infection by para- 
sites. The parasites attacking plants are many, 
and vary in kind and size from the invisible 
viruses, through the microscopic bacteria and 
fungi, to insects. Different parasites attack 
plants in different ways and at different stages 
of their growth, so that a knowledge of the life 
history of the pathogen and of the methods by 
which it is spread is essential before any control 


soil-inhabiting fungi. Glass-house crops can 
be kept free from these by sterilising the soil 
either by steam or by the addition of fungicides 
such as formalin. At one time tomato wilt, or 
sleepy disease, caused annual losses of £15,000 
in the Lea Valley alone, but with the develop- 
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encourage vigorous growth of the plants 
to restrict the spread of the fungus along 
roots. The seed-bed should be prepared as 
as possible and well consolidated, while li 
dressings of phosphatic fertiliser and ammo 
sulphate should be given. 

On heavier soils, the eyespot fung 
more likely to be troublesome. Like the ta! 
fungus, this may show its presence in two 1 
It may cause a thin crop, in which the s 
bend and the ears are incompletely fille 


weakening of the straw. This disea 
commonest in the east of England on land \ 
wheat or barley is grown often, and it is 
on newly-ploughed grass land. Again 
extended rotation is the simplest and 

effective safeguard, but as this fungus flou 
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general principles underlying the production ment of soil sterilisation it is now prevalent only only in moist surroundings the chances of lo: ging 
of healthy crops can be considered and illus- in glass-houses where methods are lax. can be reduced by promoting aeration in the rop. 
trated by reference to a few diseases. Such methods, however, cannot be applied Other soil fungi are not so easily sti -ved 
Like animals, plants require a balanced on a field scale, and with farm crops control of out by lengthening rotation and the dis ases 
diet and crop fully only when they get it. In such soil-borne diseases is a more difficult they “cause need other control met! ods. 
Examples are those causing potato wart di ease 
and club root of cruciferous crops, which px rsist 
in contaminated soil for many years. Ai one 
time the first was the most serious disea e of 
potatoes and threatened the whole p.: tato 
culture. Now the losses from it are negii: ible. 
This change has come about because 0 the 
discovery that some potatoes are immune [rom 
attack and because the planting of susceptibk 
varieties in infected soil is prohibited. 
The position with club-root is less satis- 
factory, for, although some swedes are [fairly 


resistant to attack, seed of these varieties is J 
difficult to get and other crucifers are all highly F 
susceptible. Fortunately, however, the fungus 
causing club-root is greatly affected by soil 
conditions and flourishes only in wet, sour soils. 
Its serious effects can be greatly reduced b\ 
keeping up the lime content, and, if cruciferous 
crops are to be taken on land known to be 
contaminated, heavy dressings of lime should 
be given at least a year before drilling. 

To prevent the spread of this fungus t 
uncontaminated soil, great care should be taken 
in the disposal of diseased crops. The dung 
of animals fed on affected roots contains viable 
fungus, and from badly contaminated fields th: 
fungus can be carried on implements and carts. 











For these reasons, wherever possible, diseased 
crops should be fed off in the field. 

Soil fungi, because of their habitat, spread 
relatively slowly, and, although their total 
effects may be great, they are rarely responsible 
for wide epidemics. The position is different 

(Left) POTATO LEAF SHOWING BLIGHT LESIONS. The dead areas are spreading with fungi attacking the aerial portions 0! 
from the tips and margins over the whole leaflets plants, for these are spread by spores producet 
(Right) POTATO LEAF SHOWING EARLY SYMPTOMS OF LEAF-DROP STREAK ‘7, Cnormous) numbers’ and carried reat 
= 6 os ; A distances by the wind. Against these, ordinar\ 
Note the characteristic elongated stripes on the veins and black spots scattered over the leaf oyjtural operations or rotation are no protection, 
and other control methods are needed. 
addition to nitrogen, potash and phosphate, matter. Fortunately most fungi can attack only The most important disease of this type in 7 
other elements such as manganese, boron, iron a restricted number of different plants, and war-time is potato blight, probably the only 
and magnesium are essential for healthy growth. rotation of crops therefore provides one of the disease which alone could seriously jeopardis¢ : 
and play a part in plant nutrition comparable _ best safeguards against attack, for if the same our food position. Blight causes loss in two fF) 
with that of vitamins in man and animals. crop is not taken too frequently the concen- ways—by killing the potato haulms before the [ 
Plants need little of these and most soils tration of any parasite in the soil is not likely plants are mature, so that a full crop of tubers 
contain sufficient, but swedes in Scotland often to get above the danger level. is never formed; and by causing the t: bets |7 
suffer from boron deficiency, and oats, sugar With the increased demand for wheat to rot either in the ground or during sto age 1 
beet and potatoes in some districts suffer from production, however, standard rotations may The loss of crops from the death of the h ulm 
manganese deficiency. The last is not always have to be‘abandoned and trouble may arise is serious only when blight occurs early i the F 
cured by adding manganese to the soil, for, in from too frequent cropping with wheat. On growing season, but tuber rotting ma be 
soils rich in humus and lime, manganese light land, especially over chalk or if heavily considerable in crops where the haulm is nl\ 
becomes fixed in a form not available to the _ limed, the take-all disease may become serious. — slightly attacked late in the season. 
plant. In these conditions the effects of the Early in the season this may show as patches This disease has been responsible for 1 uch 
deficiency can rapidly be remedied by spraying _ in the fields where the crop is thin and the plants misery in the past, including the Irish fai ine, Fy 
the crops with solutions of manganese salts. yellow, but it becomes more obvious shortly and in some years still takes considerabl: toll F 
In war-time, potash deficiency is likely to before heading, when the plants die and appear of our crops, although control methods are vel! 
become a major complaint, and we may expect bleached. Similar white ears are also produced known. 
the leaf scorch and other symptoms of this by other fungi, but true take-all infections can Blight epidemics occur only in perio 3 0! 
disease to become increasingly common. As be identified by pulling out affected plants and muggy weather, for only in warm moist c_ 1¢i- 
some crops suffer more than others from potash examining their bases, which show a charac- tions does the fungus grow rapidly and : ore 
deficiency, the official policy of limiting the teristic black discoloration. freely. In the west of England and Wales and 
application of potash to specific crops will to The best method of avoiding take-all is a in coastal districts it occurs regularly anc has 
some extent ameliorate the difficulties. rotetion in which wheat or barley are not grown already been noticed tbis year, but in the rie! 
Although malnutrition or unfavourable too frequently. The severity of attack can be parts of the country serious attacks are les — 


environment can be direct causes of plant 


lessened by cultural methods designed to 


frequent. 
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Charles V., by an amusing affectation, used a different language for each new 
ferent y g guag 


ns Ol 


lal circumstance. French he chose for business; the musical Italian for love; for 
qaducec 

great religion he reserved the stately and sonorous Spanish. His choice of German for 
linar\ : 

ction, his horse has, even for us of this generation, its own meaning. 


ype in Today we would say this Emperor had an unusually sensitive ear. But what would 

. only & , ; 

2 ed Charles V. think of our modern apparatus which enables us to measure sound 

n two 
the 


waves on a millionfold scale ? Of the classification, according to their power to 
r 

tirbers | absorb sound, of hundreds of different surfaces and objects? Of the quieting of 
' 4 

( 
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bers F a ‘ - . 3 
age. excessive noise and betterment of acoustics, effected, in offices, factories, hospitals, 

Im ‘ : ‘ F ’ 
oo by means of acoustical tiles or Celotex insulation toard ? Perhaps your office is too 
i the @ Y 
abe 
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noisy : perhaps noise reduction would increase output in your factory. We will 
yn 


gladly advise on your problem—without obligation, of course. 
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Fine flying 
weather... 











Now at last the twine slips smooth and swift through small practised 





hands .. . Above, in the summer sky, the scarlet kite, abandoning its 
downward plunges, soars steadily upwards, borne by a wind of R 
a strength unguessed-at here below. 
But this is in a London Park — what about the balloon barrage ? . 
What about the ban on kites? And these children—should they u 
not be in some safer area now? Ah, but they are citizens of Ih 
the world after the War. Heirs of that freedom which | 
victory alone can bring. Happy children — flying kites. 
And on the roads —happy motorists. Many of them g 
driving new cars that the Standard Motor Company : 
will build for the post-war world... ! : 


yi 








The Standard Motor Company Limited, Coventry 
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}amage to the haulms can be prevented 


py covering them with a thin layer of copper 
in such a condition that it is toxic to the fungus 
H spore but not to the leaves. The most effective 
vay (0 do this is to spray with Bordeaux 
B nixtt freshly made by mixing copper 
PY sulph. te solution with a suspension of lime. 
) This» aains on the leaves for some weeks, but, 
Das n / foliage is continually being produced, 
more ‘iM one spraying is necessary to keep all 
the le ves free from attack. Unless the season 
Fis pa cularly favourable to the disease, two 
B spray $s, one early in July and the other three 
week ter, usually afford ample protection. 
ver infection is brought about by spores 
B prod. -d on the leaves. It may occur before 
me digg but most serious infections are a result 
of li 2% while the haulms are still diseased and 
B proc ig spores. These losses can be minimised 
B by « ing up the potatoes thoroughly and by 
: lifti 1 conditions unfavourable for infection. 
best protective measure is to delay 
lifti wr a fortnight after the haulms are dead, 


Sfor + 1 any fungus in them will have ceased 
tof 1 spores. If it is impossible to wait for 
} the ilms to die naturally, they should be 


kille o.Vv spraying with acid or on small plots 
the in be cut and carried from the field. 
Whe ver feasible, lifting should be done in 
brig dry weather, and the tubers should be 
left dry before being stored, for infection 
Socev readily only in moist conditions. 
; ymatoes grown out of doors also suffer 
‘from blight, and protection to this valuable 
) war- ne crop can also be secured by periodic 
spra. ngs with Bordeaux mixture. In fact, 
>the ; neral principle of coating plants with a 
» prote tive cover of copper sulphate applies to 
© almo~ all fungus diseases causing spotting or 
© rottir ¢ of foliage and fruit. : 


5 ‘af-drop streak of potatoes is a disease 


a . : . 
some’ mes mistaken for blight, for both diseases 
cause a blackening of the foliage. It is important 
that the two should not be confused, for they 
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COLORADO BEETLE DANGERS 


HE Colorado Beetle was inadvertently intro- 

duced into France during the last war and has 
spread so rapidly that it is now rampant in many 
parts of the Continent. It is very likely to 
invade us, and all growers should keep a sharp 
look out for it. 

Fortunately it is easily recognised, for the 
adult beetle has characteristic yellow and black 
stripes running from head to tail and the grubs 
are bright pink or red. 

When present in large numbers the beetles 
eat all the leaves and so prevent the formation 
of tubers, and- should they become established 
here expensive spraying measures would have to 
be added to cur normal potato cultivation. 

So far each outbreak in this country has 
successfully been stamped out by drastic measures 
by the Ministry, but the efficacy of these 
measures depends on early identification. All 
crops should be examined regularly and any 
suspected outbreaks reported immediately to the 
nearest police station, or samples of the insects 
should be sent to the Ministry of Agriculture, 
28, Milton Road, Harpenden, Hertfordshire. 

Anyone who helps to prevent this most 
dangerous potato pest from establishing itself 
here is doing work of great national importance. 











are caused by widely different agents, and 
methods useful for controlling one are ineffective 
against the other. 

They can be distinguished by leaf symptoms 
alone fairly readily. The dead spots of blight 
usually spread from the tips and margins of the 
leaves, whereas in leaf-drop streak the most 
definite blackening usually occurs as stripes 
along the veins. Another characteristic feature 
of leaf-drop streak is the way the dead leaves 
remain hanging to the stem as if by a thread. 
On blighted leaves also a delicate greyish bloom 
can be seen on the under surfaces, especially 
where a dead area borders on still green tissue. 
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This is the fruiting bodies of the fungus, and 
no such bloom is produced on plants suffering 
from leaf-drop streak, for this disease is caused 
by a virus and not a fungus. 

Two viruses, those causing leaf-drop streak 
and leaf roll, are mainly responsible for the 
rapid degeneration of potato stocks in the south 
and east of Britain and for the need of re- 
plenishing stocks of seed potatoes at frequent 
intervals from the north and west. Both these 
viruses are transmitted by plant lice or greenfly, 
which first feed on infected plants and then 
move off to feed on healthy ones. All the 
tubers from a diseased plant become infected. 
This does not affect their keeping quality, but 
if they are used for seed they give rise to 
miserable plants. 

Greenfly flourish only in warm, dry 
conditions, and for this reason it is easier to 
raise healthy potato seed in colder and wetter 
districts. Coupled with this advantage, crops 
grown in these districts are examined regularly, 
and any diseased plants removed, so that the 
sources of infection and the opportunities for 
spread are reduced. Such stocks of potatoes 
receive certificates guaranteeing the state of 
their health, and losses from these virus diseases 
can be avoided only by the planting of such 
certified seed. 

Almost all plants are attacked by viruses, 
but it is in crops which are propagated vegeta- 


tively, such as potatoes, strawberries and 
raspberries, that they are of the greatest 


economic importance. This is because viruses 
are perpetuated by the planting of tubers, 
runners or other vegetative organs of repro- 
duction, whereas they are rarely transmitted 
by means of true seed. 

Some other diseases, however, are trans- 
mitted by means of infected seed, and some of 
these, such as barley leaf-stripe and cereal 
smuts, are still common in our crops, although 
they can be eliminated by dressing the grain 
with suitable fungicides. 


THE PRIVATE BUYER’S OPPORTUNITIES 





THOUGH the number of auctions has 
fallen to the lowest ebb on record for the 
time of year, excellent opportunities are 
afforded to the buyer by private treaty. 
‘ There may be venturesome souls who 
have preference for competition under the 
| hammer, but are they always aware of the pitfalls 
of public competition? Very remarkable, if they 
could be ascertained, would be the figures of the 
disappointments that have attended attempts to 
acquire property at auction. Bidding is no experi- 
ment to be lightiy undertaken by a layman. The 
perils that await him are manifold, and two of them 
are (1) failure to get his final offer out in time; and 
2) to be lured on, under the eloquence of the auc- 
tioneer, and the excitement of rivalry, to give more 
_ than he intended, and perhaps more than what 
would have been accepted. Even supposing that 
the prudent course of retaining an agent to bid is 
adopted, there is still a risk of disappointment, if 
a firm limit has been fixed, and the would-be buyer 
hesitates to enlarge his instructions by just that 
little extra which the professional adviser felt to be 
ll that was needed to book the bargain. 


THE MAJORITY OF VENDORS 

r TH 
{* 
Who are 


Dumbe 
made 


. three principal classes of vendors seem to 
(1) executors and administrators; (2) men 
With the fighting Forces; and (3) quite a 
of elderly men who have farmed well and 
good thing of it for a long period, but who 
now Jel unequal to the task of farming under the 


preser conditions, for they dislike the degree of 
offi © nterference which affects agricultural work. 
Reece sales of large acreages as a whole have not 
prey 


ed individual farmers from becoming owners 
holdings, some of the large buyers having 
, Within a few weeks, re-sold to the tenants. 


QUOTED PRICES 


ES are quoted by a good many agents for 
und holdings, and a fair amount of private 
is IM progress. Careful study of particulars 
ssary to arrive at an opinion as to what 
nes seem strangely contrasted figures, if 
be had only to acreage. The existence of a 
a \uantity of marketable timber may take the 

some land far beyond its agricultural value, 
2 awkward contour explains what may, in 
T example, seem to be a low and inadequate 


Of tl 
alré 


ed 
Vad 


sum. Naturally for tractor cultivation the prefer- 
ence is for broad acres of fairly level land, and if 
there are facilities for handling the produce at 
canneries and so forth the attractiveness of a holding 
is proportionately increased. In East Anglia, 
especially towards and in Lincolnshire,the proximity 
of works which can deal with certain classes of crops 
greatly helps the enquiry for farms. 
PROPERTIES NEAR LONDON 
ESIDENTIAL freeholds of moderate acreage, 
one with a model farm, and all within easy 
reach of London, are specified in Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley’s current announcements. One 
in Hampshire has a mile and a half of trout fishing 
from both banks. A noticeable feature of offers of 
country property lately has been the emphasis laid 
on the existence of fishing rights, whether in ponds, 
lakes or rivers. It is not surprising, for, be sport 
good or otherwise, the contemplative man’s recrea- 
tion affords a degree of restfulness that is of special 
benefit at such a time as the present. One of Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley’s offers is of a Georgian 
house and 184 acres ‘‘at a reduced price,’ and 
another is of 28 acres with a 400 years’ old farmhouse, 
within an hour’s walk of Dorking. A large mansion 
and 421 acres in Hertfordshire, and a ‘‘ Lutyens”’ 
house in 15 acres in Surrey, are mentioned by 
Messrs. Winkworth and Co., the latter house being 
to let furnished. Prices are quoted by Messrs. 
Nicholas for Sussex and Chiltern Hills freeholds. 
The figures are stated for the whole property of 
70 acres, and for the house and only a small area. 
A similar option is suggested in regard to the house 
on the Chilterns. 


HALL PLACE: SALE DATE 
HE beauty of the late Sir Edgar Horne’s 
Surrey estate, Hall Place, is strikingly mani- 
fest in Messrs. Hampton and Sons’ note of the 
coming sale of the 200 acres, and, subject to any 
acceptable offer in the meanwhile, the firm will hold 
the auction at Guildford on July 14. If the estate 
is not sold as a whole, a useful chance of securing 
portions will be afforded at this auction. Fine farm 
buildings are a feature of 230 acres in Shropshire, 
which Messrs. Osborn and Mercer can sell, with a 
Georgian house about 500ft. above sea level. A nice 
little country house in 30 acres, near Horsham, may 
be bought for £4,000, through Messrs. Bentall, 


Horsley and Baldry. Farms for disposal by Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. include one showing a clear 
4 per cent., namely, 860 acres in Lincolnshire, for 
£12,450. It yields rents of nearly £600 a year, and 
there is a quantity of timber ready for disposal by 
any buyer of the freehold. 


YORKSHIRE LAND SALES 


OINTLY, Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff have 
J received instructions with Messrs. Bartle and 
Son to sell a portion of the Hazlewood estate, just 
outside Leeds, between that city and Tadcaster, 
where the main Leeds-York road cuts the Great 
North Road. For eight centuries these lands were 
the home of the Vavasours, whose shield is still to 
be seen over the doorway of Hazlewood Castle, 
adjoining the estate to be sold. The builder of the 
castle, then owner of these lands, gave stone from 
the quarries on the estate for the building of York 
Minster, and one may see a statue of him at the 
Minster, bearing a symbolic stone upon his head. 
Another Vavasour was knighted at Flodden Field, 
and Thomas equipped ships and men to sail against 
the Armada. Apart from the connection with the 
Vavasours, the estate abounds in historic interest 
through association with the Battle of Towton Moor, 
where 40,000 Yorkists and Lancastrians fell, and 
tradition tells that the little River Cock, which is 
the southern boundary of the estate, flowed with 
blood for many days. On one of the farms is a 
tiny stone church more than 600 years old. It was 
originally the private chapel of Lead Hall, which has 
long been demolished, and where one of the farms 
of the property now stands. From the limestone 
deposits on the estate, the Romans quarried the 
stone to build their works at Tadcaster, and the 
quarries are stillin use. The property to be offered 
extends to 1,300 acres, all farm land. In addition 
there are 370 acres of woodland, the whole forming 
a private estate in a ring fence, comprising seven 
farms, four of which are offered with possession, 
as the late owner, Mr. C. F. Ryder, farmed these 
himself before his death, as a single unif. 

Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff announce the 


sale of the Wilton estate, 1,800 acres, on the 
main Pickering-Scarborough road in the North 
Riding. Just under £50,000 was realised. Messrs. 


Jackson Stops and Staff have been retained as 
managing agents, through their Leeds office. 
ARBITER. 
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Hutchinson’s Quarterly 


Record of the War 


PHILIP 
GRAVES’s 


The NINTH QUARTER 


This ninth volume of Hutchinson’s 
Quarterly Record of the War covers the 
period between Oct. lst and December 31st, 
1941. The Times: ** These records have 
become invaluable.’ Daily Telegraph : 
“ Striking success of one of the most difficult 
of tasks.”” 16 illustrations and maps. 9/6 


* 


Copies of the First Quarter to the 
Eighth Quarter are still available 
if you order them from your 
bookseller NOW. Each volume 
profusely illustrated. 9/6 





dn inquiry into the influences of 
mechanics on the Art of War 


MAJOR-GENERAL 
J.F.C. FULLER 
MACHINE WARFARE 


A complete survey of the development, 
theory and practice of machine warfare 
popularly known as “* Blitzkrieg *’ by one 
of the few writers capable of tackling this 
vitally important subject. Illustrated 8/6 





An eye-witness account of the 
Fighting at Malta 


MALTA 
AT BAY 


by R. LESLIE OLIVER 


James Agate (Daily Express): ‘* An 
up-to-date account, thrilling and non- 
hysterical, of recent events.”” 15 excellent 
illustrations 5/- 





A magnificent collection of 78 


superb photographs. In big demand 


RUSSIA 
AT WAR 


by ERSKINE CALDWELL and 
MARGARET BOURKE - WHITE 


A brilliant description of Russia at War 
by the famous American novelist Erskine 
Caldwell, illustrated with 78 superb 
photographs taken in the Soviet Union in 
the weeks prior to the October offensive 
that resulted in the Battle of Moscow. 
78 illustrations 5/- 





Set in Occupied Norway 


The EDGE of 
DARKNESS 


WILLIAM WOODS 


Out of this book, which will surely rank as 
one of the great novels of the war, emerges 
the true ‘Picture of Norway’s valiant “‘little 
People.” It is a book with a strong appeal 


and a real mission. 8/6 


HUTCHINSON 


THE LARCEST COOK PUBLISHERS 
iN THE WORLD 
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THE CONVERTED 
COUNTRYMAN 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


EOPLE who write auto- 

biographies may be divided 

into three classes. There are 

the Inners and the Outers, 
to begin with. The Inners are chiefly 
concerned with themselves. They 
look within their hearts and minds 
and seek to discern what manner of 
man this is who goes, sometimes with 
many a disconcerting shift and change, 
from the cradle to the grave. 


OUTERS AND INNERS 

The Outers are sometimes 
magnets and sometimes mere iron 
filings. The magnets are men of 
dynamic or dramatic personality who 
have the power of attracting all they 
meet, while the iron filings fly to 
stronger beings, freeze on to them, even 
suck up tothem. The autobiographies 
of both these subdivisions of the great 
primary division of Outers tend to 
deal with other people rather than 
with their authors: with those who 
have flown within the orbit of 
attraction or with those to whom the 
author has been attracted. 

The true—and very rare—perfect 
autobiography is a fusion of all the 
elements that make up these others. 

Mr. H. J. Massingham, whose 
autobiography Remembrance comes 
from Batsford (10s. 6d.), is one of the 
Inners. He himself is plumb in the 
middle of his book, and though in 
the drama of his life there are other 
actors, none is permitted to intrude 
unduly. This life-story is the story 
of a conversion, and Mr. Massingham 
sees it (rightly, as many will suppose) 
in more than a personal light. What 
happened to him, he here suggests— 
though never with an emphatic or 
dogmatic voice—must happen to the 
world if the world is happily to 
survive. 

And what did happen to Mr. 
Massingham? What was his con- 
version from and to? Putting it in 
the baldest personal way, from being 
a townsman to being a countryman. 
Putting it on the universal plane, 
from being a slave-driver of nature 
to being nature’s co-operator. 

A few weeks ago I reviewed here 
Dr. K. E. Barlow’s The Discipline of 
Peace, in which the theory was 
advanced that men, in the interests 
of industrial processes (that is, 
ultimately, of town life), have so 
overworked nature that al] over the 
world there are 
grave signs’ that 
natural resources 
are failing to keep up 
the rhythms of re- 
covery and renewal. 

Mr. Massing- 
ham’s book is the 
story of how he, 
too, fell upon this 
same discovery, was 
shaken by the same 
alarms, 
in his lot with those 
who belong to the 
slow and certain way 
of the sun rather 
than to the me- 
chanic jerk from 
minute to minute of 
the factory’s elect”ic 
clock. 


BAA AAAAA 


REMEMBRANCE 
By H. J. Massingham 
(Batsford, 10s. 6d.) 


NEPAL, LAND 
OF MYSTERY 
By Hassoldt Davis 
(Robert Hale, I 5s.) 


§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
; 
> § BOWEN’S COURT 
= § By Elizabeth Bowen 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 


(Longmans, I 6s.) 


BRITISH CARTOONISTS, 
CARICATURISTS 
AND COMIC ARTISTS 

By David Low 

(Collins, 4s. 6d.) 
AAAAAAAAIA 


Most of us know, I imagine, that 
Mr. Massingham is the son of H. W. 
Massingham, who was one of the 
greatest Liberal journalists of any 
time. This dynamic person, whom 
the boy found intimidating, severed 
the link which had kept his family in 
the country for generations. H. J. 
Massingham reforged the link and 
made his way back. 

Brought up in London, he was 
vaguely unhappy. Westminster 
School and Oxford gave him little 
that he valued. Contacts with his 
father’s intellectual friends were for the 
most part sterile. To recover from 
an illness he went into the country, 
began to watch the way of the birds 
and to feel the strong rhythms of 
natural life; and thereafter his move- 
ment was slow but inevitable towards 
the shedding of most that his father 
had stood for. 


AGRICULTURE FIRST 


I shall not here speak of his 
departure from Liberal politics and 
an undefined religious attitude 
towards Conservatism and the Church 
of Rome, though he made, at last, 
these departures, too. Now I am 
concerned only with the townsman 
becoming the countryman. Resisting 
for a long time, he came at last wholly 
to accept this position: ‘‘ Life can 
only fulfil itself as a pattern of inter- 
woven threads, and for various 
reasons the key to it has been lost 
in our present age. Whatever their 
errors and deficiencies, our ancestors 
did possess this key, but we have 
thrown it away and forged none to 
take its place.”’ 

He himself is now in no doubt 
what the key is. It is ‘‘the works of 
man in local correlation and balance 
with the manifold aspects of nature 
by means of crafts and husbandry.’’ 
In a word, to put industrial interests 
before agriculture is to put the cart 
before the horse, and there will be no 
health till we reverse this absurdity. 

When agriculture is where it 
should be, there is ‘‘ wholeness’”’ in 
man’s relation to his place in the 
universe; and he stresses that whole- 
ness and holiness lie close together. 


NATURAL PROGRESSION 


I am afraid I have made all this 
sound too academic, as though Mr. 
Massingham were a 
man hag-driven by 
the bites of theory. 
He is nothing of 
§ the sort. You 
§ will find in these 
§ pages a man mov- 

ing, by gradual and 

§ natural stages, to- 
§ wards the stance 
§ where now the light 
falls on his face, 

§ giving him that 
§ personal tranquillity 
§ which is the gage 
of rightness in his 

§ thinking. It is 
§ not only an alle- 
§ gorical story: it 
is a personal one, 

§ illuminated by 
‘ contacts with many 
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) interesting and famous people. It 


well and is illustrated by many 


read 


lovely photographs. 


IN NEPAL 
‘epal, Land of Mystery (Robert 
Hal, 15s.) is a highly-spiced account 


© of » vat appears to be a highly-spiced 


B col ‘y. 





It is, says Mr. Hassoldt 
Da ‘the author, ‘‘ the world’s least 
sed land.’’ I imagine that few 
per know more of its capital, 

Kt} 1andu, than that it figures in 
the vell-known jingle about the 
Eye of the Little Yellow God. 

t this jingle is as inaccurate as 
m ings one imagines about Nepal 
an capital. It assumes canton- 
! y»using British troops. (You 
1 -r how, in the mess, ‘‘ They 

iim as they puffed at their 

Well, Mr. Davis tells us 
British Resident and his 
the only English people in a 
vhich owed no allegiance to 
and wanted none.’ The 
said to Mr. Davis: ‘‘I have 
en more than twelve miles in 
tl ction from this Residency. 

It not permitted.”’ 

Davis is an American who 
inied a cinematograph expedi- 

i ‘ich obtained permission to 
tal tures in Nepal. He found it a 

tri ountry. ‘‘ The fact that there 

wa ctricity in Khatmandu, a 
uni ty, a modern hospital, a 
hig trained army, made the land 
all more fantastic when I con- 

its complete isolation from the 
the world and the absolute 
with which it was guarded.”’ 
‘re. were some pictures the 
raphers were not allowed to 
pictures of the ceremonial 
ater of buffaloes before the 
aine of Durga—‘‘one of Kali’s cruel 


side 
rest 


sect 


vatars.’’ Mr. Davis’s description of 
his, going on in the flaring of electric 
light, to the roll of drums, the firing 
of artillery, and the demented cries of 
the people, is an horrific piece of 


‘eporting of the bestial. 
No wonder he was fascinated by 
|, by the contrast of its cham- 
air and cleanly streets with the 
horrors of temples and court- 
ais In his high flown over- 
coloured way, he has given a vivid 
picture of this all but unknown land. 


SETTLERS IN IRELAND 


Miss Elizabeth Bowen, the 
novelist, tells in Bowen’s Court (Long- 
mans, 16s.) the story of an Anglo-Irish 
family and the house they lived in. 

The Bowens were a Welsh family. 
One of them, during the English 
Civil War, fought first for the king 
and then for the Parliament. He 
went with Cromwell’s army to Ireland, 
and in reward for his services was 
given lands in County Cork. There he 
and his descendants remained, and 


there Howen’s Court, ‘a high bare 
Italianate house,’? was finished in 
1776, 1nd has been untouched since. 

That in itself is not without 
interes, for the families ‘‘ planted’”’ on 
lrelanc were lucky indeed if the succes- 
sive oubles”’ left them and their 
lands .nd houses untouched. There 
sod ‘rigid and brutal night”’ in 
798 y 


’n the house was attacked, but 
kers were beaten off ; in the 
e dangerous times but recent- 
|, “‘ Bowen’s Court stood, and 
inherited tie between us and 
try was not broken.’’ 

is not only the story of one 
nd its difficult assimilation 
environment at first alien; it 
n important chapter of social 
for in its pages is traced the 
association of England with 


the at 
“ven 
ly pa 
he 

nur 





throughout some centuries. 
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None of the Bowens made a contri- 
bution that could be called out- 
standing even to local history, but 
they had the great advantage of 
staying on their land. The stigma of 
the absentee landlord and rack-rente1 
was never attached to them. That 
was perhaps in itself a positive 
contribution of a sort, and goes some 
way to explaining why Bowen’s Court 
still stands in a land of charred ruins. 
The family, as Miss Bowen says, was 
never ‘‘ worth buying’’ with a peerage 
or any other bribe, and that was an 
inducement to tighten the bonds with 
the land they had been planted on. 


CARTOONISTS BY LOW 


David Low is a good writer as 
well as an excellent cartoonist. His 
little book, British Cartoonists, Cari- 
caturists and Comic Artists (Collins, 
4s. 6d.), contains only one cartoon 
by himself, but it is one of great 
worth, a first-rate idea worked out 
with wit and poignancy. There are 
many other illustrations, from the 
early days of Hogarth, Rowlandson 
and Gillray, down to draughtsmen 
of our own time. 

Holding them all together is 
Low’s commentary on the art of 
which he is himself a master. He is 
no highbrow, and discerns the excel- 
lence of line whether it is employed 
in the cheap comic like Ally Sloper’s 
Half Holiday, or elaborated with the 
pale esthetic washes of ‘‘ Max.”’ 

He shows us how rich British 
achievement has been in this part- 
cular field and is not without hope 
that there is a deal of good work 
before us. ‘‘In Britain, at least, as 
befits an aspiring democracy, there 
is still an appreciation of the need for 
expression both satirical and urbane, 
rude and polite. Perhaps the best is 
still to come.”’ 

Of the best that has been, in all 
the categories he mentions, this book 
gives us some splendid examples. 


ALPINE PLANTS 


OTHING, perhaps, could better 
,, emphasise the remarkable popu- 
larity of alpine plants among gar- 
deners than the publication at the 
present time of Alpines in Colour and 
Cultivation, with 80 plates in colour 
and 30 illustrations (Collins, 17s. 6d.). 
Those who have long sought a vade 
mecum on rock plants, a little less 
expensive than Farrer’s standard 
work, could wish for nothing better 
than this book by Mr. T. C. Mansfield, 
a nurseryman who has long specialised 
in alpines. 

He has handled his subject with 
skill and provided gardeners with a 
detailed and exhaustive survey of 
alpine plants, containing all the 
information on month of flowering, 
habit of growth, method of propaga- 
tion, soil requirements and general 
description of flower and foliage that 
is required. The plants, arranged in 
alphabetical form, are each described 
clearly and concisely, and the descrip- 
tions are supplemented by close on 
400 illustrations in direct colour. 
While the majority of the colour 
reproductions are faithful to nature 
and well executed, others suffer by the 
composition of the picture and from 
an unfortunate attempt to crowd too 
many subjects on to one plate. Such 
a failing, however, is a minor fault 
and will be more noticeable to the 
expert who knows the plants than to 
the novice who will find in the array 
of colour plates an invaluable pictorial 
record and guide to the best alpines 
in general circulation. The author 
has evidently been at pains to make 
the volume as comprehensive and 
instructive as possible, and he has 
succeeded in producing a bock of 
unusual distinction which every keen 
grower of rock plants, beginner and 
expert alike, will find indispensable 
to his needs. G.@. 7. 
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GREAT saving in paper will 
if customers will 
apply now for their copies of 
our Autumn and Spring (1943) 
Catalogues 


To avoid waste we must know the 
number required before printing 
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Dancing Every Evening 
(Sundays excepted) 


JACK JACKSON 
AND HIS CFCHESTRA 
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SERVICE KIT—Regular and Auxiliary. 
Low charges for best work on Best 
materials. Agents in all towns. ‘ 


BURBERRYS LTD. HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.| 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD 


No. 650 
SOLUTION to No. 649 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which appeared - 
in the issue of July 3, will be announced neat week. A prize of two gu neas 


= AM INIGILA INTEIS) will be awarded fo: the 
ry | rm first correct soli tion 
INIA! IDIEIDEEFSIVICICIUIMIB] ~~ opened. Solutions s! juld 
NT REC RORLRERsS be addressed (in a c dsed 
EIT IHL ICIAIL: mal DA envelope) ‘ Cross /ord 
Tc ARE SHV No. 650, COUNTRY Fr. : 
HU IRIEIR| NOBLE DEED 2-10, Tavistock S -eet. 


Covent Garden, Loi lon. 


FIOIRIEISITIEIRISHECILIAINIG W.C.2,”’ and “a ach 
| E rT DI O MV. this office not later ‘han 
RIELIVANTHIREIDDEEIR! the first post on the 
‘SH | MREUB | ED ae 

TIRIEIAI a ML AGE 
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For those who smoke for 





pleasure and not from habit 
PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 


20 for 2I- 





morning of Thur: lay, | 
VV EmMcmG July 16, 1942. 
PONDONSRT DOE 


The winner of Crossword No. 648 is 
Lieut. S..K. Gourlay, R.N.V.R., 
H.M.S. Lynx, c/o G.P.O. 








ACROSS. DOWN. 
1. Yes, we have none to slip down 2. Possibly remembered by Mr Bolt 
on now! (two words, 6, 5) (5) 
9. Sluggish (5) 3. Nimble, of course, with a AJ] 
10. Laertes declared his sister should leg ! (5) 
be such an angel (11) 4. Cats’ achievements (4) 
1. Saltpetre (5) 5. Destiny (5) 
12. Basque cap (5) 6. Sings with little change (5 
15. First catch them, Mrs. Beeton 7. A BC pigeon-holes for the post- 








would say (5) man? (two words, 6, 5) 
17. There is this about her: she 8. Such appearances don’t iieces- 
keeps company with thieves ! sarily mean that one is present 
(3) in half ascore of ballrooms! (11 
18. Poke. with the angler’s help 12. With no more vision than has 
perhaps (4) the cricketer’s instrument 
19. Sir Toby called her the youngest (four words, 5, 2, 1, 3) 
wren of nine (5) 13. Approved companions for the 
21. Prophet who makes a_ noise Saxons, as the geometrician 
like a bee (5) sees them? (two words, 5, 6) 
22. ‘‘Fear no more the - ©’ the 14. Does the schoolboy come to them 
great; unwillingly? (5) 
Thou art past the tyrant’s 15. Puts stitches in the hemispheres! 
stroke.’’——Shakespeare (5) (3) 
23. The holy man waxes fat and is 16. O.T. priest (3) 
not at home (5) 20. Behind (5) 
26. The Sheik, maybe (4) 24. It got upset once at an Americat 
27. Mixed roe (3) party (3) 
28. How he sat in a hurry? (5) 25. Great or little, it has its cap and 
30. Browning’s patriot got them all nail (3) 
the way (5) 28. Rendez-vous of Macbeth and the 
33. Maintain by reason (5) witches (5) 
35. ‘Ravens’ duets’ (anagr.) (11) 29. You might almost say, here 
36. It will be followed by the ‘‘All follows 24 (5) 
clear’’ (5) : 31. Trolls of older times (5) 
37. Children’s game (three words, 32. Happen afterwards (5) 
4, 3, 4) 34. K.O. (4) 
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WATER | GROUND | 


| SUPPLY | | TESTING 


RE M FE M R FE R 70,000 fell victims to this dread scourge last 
year. Cancer attacks one person in seven. It 
must be beaten. 


CANCER we The Royal Cancer Hospital maintains the finest 


equipment for treatment of Cancer, and is 
conducting constant research into the causes and 
| N T | M F ! cure of this terrible disease. It is in urgent need 
of more subscriptions, donations and legacies. 
Remember, your help now brings victory sooner. 














The 


ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL 


(FREE) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 








Bankers : Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, W.C.2 








ENGLISH CUT CRYSTAL 
DOOR-HANDLES, ALSO 
BEAUTIFUL HAND-PAINTED CHINA 
FINGER PLATES AND DOOR-KNOBS 
ARTISTS DESIGNS 

Coloured Illustrations 1/6 post free. Name a 
AGARDEN OF HAPPY REMEMBRANCE all in Yorkshire | CHARLES HARDEN, 136, BAKERSTREET, 
Stone £33 Erected. Illustrated Booklet Free. (opp. Baker Street Station) W.1. Wel. 2032. { 
MAILE & SON Ltd., 367, Euston Road, London, N.W. | Address —_ 
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Ordered 
Overseas! 


. and an all too short em- 
barkation leave — but getting 
your tropical kit ready-to- 
wear at Moss Bros. won’t 
occupy one — unnecessary 
And we'll settle in 
double quick time any little 


minute. 


queries you may have as to 
what you really do need or 
don’t. We’ve been doing it 
for over 50 years and are 
supplying considerably more 
K.D. outfits to the Services 


than any other firm. 


MOSS 
ROS “3D 


Naval, Military & R.A.F. Outfltters 
at Aldershot, Bristol, Manchester, 
rtsmouth, Bournemouth, Camberley, 
rking, Douglas I1.0.M., Droitwich, 
antham, Heysham, Hove, Ilklev, 
andrindod Wells, Salisbury, Shore- 
im, Shrivenham, York. 


COVENT GARDEN 
Corner of King St., & Bedford St., W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 4477 



















in happier times Kershaw all British Binoculars 
will be available again for your enjoyment. 


SOHO LTD., COLHAM MILL ROAD, WEST DRAYTON, MIDX. 
(Branch of A. Kershaw & Sons Ltd.) 
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The Nation needs all the milk you can produce — in 
summer as well as winter. But every gallon must be 
pure, sweet and clean, to prevent souring in hot 
weather. Wartime difficulties are recognised; but 
you can do your best to produce good milk bv 
following this simple routine. 


Cowshed — Keep airy and clean. Remove dung 
daily. Feed “ dusty ” foods after milking. 


Cows — Keep them healthy. Always wash udders clean 
before milking. Watch carefully for udder trouble. Examine and 
discard the fore-milk. 


Milkers — They should wash hands before milking 
each cow and keep clothing, overalls and stools clean. “Dry-hand” 
milking is essential. 


Utensils — Rinse in cold water at once after use, 
then wash and scrub in hot water containing washing soda (4 oz. 
per 10 gallons) or other suitable cleanser. Lastly, sterilize with 
steam. On small farms use the farm copper, putting utensils in 
boiling water for at least two minutes. Protect from dust and flies. 


Mitk — Keep it clean, cool and covered. Remove milk 
from cowshed as soon as possible and cool thoroughly. Keep in 
cool place till collected. Don’t leave milk at roadside for several 
hours in hot weather. 


SAVE 23/- PER TON 


ORDER SULPHATE OF AMMONIA NOW 


If you order in July and supplies under the Government 
offer are still available when your order is received, you will 
br allowed 28/- a ton off usual prices for orders over 2 cwt. 


ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 
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(Above) Another two-colour 
scheme, lettuce green end 
white for a slub rayon dress 
which has the skirt cleverly 
worked in pleats so that the 
white shows only when the 
skirt is in movement. Derry 
and Toms. 


(Above, right) Miss Lucy’s 
moss crepe is maize coloured 
and tailored with serrated 
bands running across the top. 
This is the kind of dress that 
will see you through most 
lunch, tea or dinner engage- 
ments in town or country. 


Aneutral tweed jacket checked 
in pink, blue, purple, red and 
brown, with a grey flannel 
skirt. Shorts with trouser 
turn-ups and a shirt, in pure 
silk with open neck, that 
contrasts in colour. Jaeger. 


HE summer 
fashions = show 
whatcan happen 


when sood 
tailoring and clean, crisp 
cottons and rayons get 
together. Far and away 
the most outstanding 
summer clothes are those in firm weaves, wattle cottons, cottons in self 
patterns like a huckaback towel, canvas rayons, slub crépes and crépes 
heavy enough to be treated like a woollen. Molyneux always includes 
in his collection jumper suits and dresses, casual-looking but tailored as 
impeccably as tweeds, made in linen, cotton and rayon tweeds. He 
shows them this vear, slim as pencils, in honey beige, his favourite colour, 
and in pastels with shady hats. Dresses have flat rounded tucks edging 
vokes, plaster buttons shaped like flowers, or knots of leather, or big 
square pockets when they are cut with straight skirts and tops exactly 
like men’s open-necked shirts. Favourite colours are a harebell blue, 
champagne colour and a lilac pink. 

The classic tailor-made in linen, thick cotton, or in tussore is another 
big war-time fashion. It lasts for years, keeps its shape and launders 
well. So do the army of tailored jumper suits in thick, firm rayon 
linen. Some of these, cut before mid-May, have the attractive all-the- 
way-round box-pleated skirt that is now taboo. Jumpers generally 


JULY 


TAILORED 





i®, 942 


(Right) 
for 


regulations. 
skirt is 
brown 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
DENES 





Note the 


away below, have short tailored sleeves. Fortn 
pleated skirts, lovely in bright coral reds, maize 
and flower blues. They find these dresses very 
as the jumper can be worn with a dark wool 
well as with its own, Simpsons show a series 


they tend to show a violent colour contrast. 


Hartnell. This is a two-coloured jumper suit, t 
and is one of the frocks designed for mass pri 
and to conform with the new austerity reg 
Two-colour schemes are also rampant in the 

autumn clothes; coats and dresses have waist 
yokes and sleeves, whole tops or sleeves, or band 
yoke and hem, ina colour contrasting with the rest 
is a two-faced rayon crépe suit at Fortnum and Mason’s with t 
of the black dress in beige or hyacinth blue, and the rest of t 
plus jacket of the black crépe. Another moss crépe—with a 


designed by Hartne 
Berkertex the 
conforms to the ne 


guineas in slub rayon weaves and in sweet-pe 
and mauves. Most of them show the open neckline. 
When summer clothes are not in monotone paste 
We ha\ 
photographed one of the Berkertex dresses designed bf 


being chocolate brown, the top dazzlingly snow 
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pleated skirt, two pockets inlet vertically just below the wais ine! 
nt - 


front, and a round collarless neckline that buttons down the f 
a dress that does wonders for the figure, and is one of the best 
propositions of the summer. It comes in pastel blues and p 
brides, in several dark colours, and black, costs 10 guineas. 
striped washing rayon frock has a dicky front that can be wor 
high or low, and the stripes converging on a centre seam down tl! 
These are in deep pastel colours and white, a brightish cyclam 
and cineraria blue being especially pretty. 

The new Rahvis model collection conforms to all the latest 
tions and shows just what charming wearable clothes can be 
at the same time. They get over the taboo on many pleats and 


by making collarless cross-over tops, with three-quarter sleeve: 
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STERED TRADE MARE 
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yellow Romary Biscuits remain, as always, the supreme 
uselusy ; : 
skirt a example of the art of biscuit craftsmanship . . . to 
on 
ag taste them tells you that. 
ine. Some of the pre-war Romary biscuits can no longer 
- pastel Bes eee : 
ve have be made; but Romary’s offer—in limited quantity—the 
ge : best that wartime ingredients can make. Restrictions on 
1e skit 
y whit transport also mean that Romary biscuits are no longer 
luctio } : ? ‘ 
ition available in certain parts of the country ... a sad 
na t necessity. 
ats 
at ti We, like you, accept these limitations for the sake of 
The . : 
. fror a supreme cause, to which all that is finest in our 
dre British way of life must be dedicated. 
unfa 
s ine! 
r nt 
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1 1 pile (Registered Trade Mark) 
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ADAPTED FOR PRESENT DAY USE 





) ? 1) 
Surprise Sotatoes 


6 large potatoes ; 6 ozs. cold cooked meat 
$ teaspoon Lemco; 4 oz. fat; 4 oz. flour 
4 tablespoons water 





Scrub the potatoes and bake in their jackets. Melt the fat, mix it with the 
flour, water, Lemco and seasoning. Boil up, add the meat and re-heat. Partially 
cut off one end of each potato, scoop out a portion of the inside, sprinkle in a 
little salt, and fill with meat mixture. Replace some of the potato, close the 
end and serve piled in a dish cut side downwards. 


. 
— Savoury Dumplings 





6 ozs. flour; 4 teaspoon baking powder 
| tablespoon chopped parsley ; 4 teaspoon 
Lemco ; 24 ozs. suet, grated; 3 teaspoon 
mixed herbs; 4 pint water; Salt, pepper 


Dissolve the Lemco in the water. Mix all the dry ingredients and moisten with 
Lemco stock. Form into small balls and boil } hour in water flavoured with 
Lemco if liked. 

NOTE :—These dumplings may be used with roast meat, in stew or soups. 


on —_——_—_—_ Savoury Role - Ply 


Ib. suet pastry ; Piece of onion, leek or 
spring onions ; 4 oz. fat ; + teaspoon Lemco 
Ib. fresh minced meat ; $ /b. raw potatoes 
oz. flour ; 4 pint water ; Salt and pepper 





Ni-h|— Wale 


Roll out the pastry in a strip. Dice the potatoes and chop the onion. Mix the 
meat and vegetables together, season and spread over the pastry. Roll up, seal 
the edges, tie in a cloth and boil 2} hours. Serve with brown gravy as follows— 
Heat the fat in a small pan, stir in the flour, and brown it. Add the Lemco and 
a teaspoon of Worcester Sauce or Mushroom Ketchup, and the water. Stir 
until boiling. 


ORIGINAL 


Beef Ectract 





PREPARED BY OXO LTD., LONDON 
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We will supply all we possibly can 


for your current requirements 





GO TO YOUR NEAREST 


YMEGER 





JAEGER AGENT 


or write to JAEGER 


204, Regent Street, London, for nearest address. 








The most popular 
A brands are: 
u as * VIRGINIA” No. 7 


for choice 


TURKISH No. 11 
“EGYPTIAN” No. 16 
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° i 2 4 4 ALTERATION: SPECIALISTS 
Expert in re-creating 
allow your disused clothes 
° Why not use the precious pre-w 
10° Discount Wi rat ee te eoaiom reer 
suits and great-coats. 
They can be unpicked and re-mad 
off all “ale cas or whe a. ~ 
by 
TWEEDS., SILKS. JANE anno JUDY 
Ladies’ Tailors . Dressmakers 
LACES Furriers . Milliners 
— ee Sen =~ 
AND SCARVES’ a mone sty 
during DIAMONDS UP 100% 
. bs MAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid 
JULY A for DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, 
JEWELLERY, SILVER, PLATE, 
al ip ES, np pte H. M. ym 
ent acquire all gold, coins, etc., 
JAC QMAR seis Begs calor Dest aa 
Oo. 
8, GROSVENGR STREET, W.t 85, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 
a , The First Jewellers in New Bond Street 
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Ankle socks from 
Morley for wearing 
with sandals and 
brogues. The boucle 
ones are summer- 
weight; checkerboard 
tops in brushed wool 
are smart for all 
kinds of tweeds : fine 
wool ones have ribbed 

turn-overs. 


Calf marked to look 
like crocodile for an 
ostler’s belt with 
two purses attached, 
in crocodile, brown, 
black, navy, from 

Revelation. 


straight and plain. 


This basic line is worked out most successfully 
in all kinds of ways. There are print two-pieces, plain crépe dresses 
with printed or plain jackets, and long print coats over plain frocks. 
The jacket-cum-jumpers are cool in the summer and good for wearing 


under fur coats for dinner in the winter. The new plain sleeve reaches 
just over the elbow, and is attractive. The long cross-over line is very 
slimming. <A deep blue crépe romaine has a single pocket on the right 
hip, crosses over, and ties on the left. The blue jacket is as smart 
over a black or white or grey dress as with its own skirt. A long cherry 
and white spot rayon coat was tailored like a fine wool, worn over a 
soot black crépe dress, with drapery cascading down the skirt. from 
the point where the cross-over top ties on the hip. There is no vestige 
of a hip yoke in any of these dresses. The waistline is slightly lowered, 
the line simple, clear, and unencumbered. Single or twin pockets, 
allowed by the Government, are important-looking by reason ol 
gauging, pouching, pleating and so on. Prints are crisp and _fresh- 
looking in tiny designs. 

July brings a new quota of summer things. Among them are super/ine 
cotton pyjamas at Simpson’s, with wide trousers and a wide sash tying 
them in front on a draw-string. These are in wine, lettuce green, nd 
a soft blue dotted in white, and the cotton is like that used for the 
finest of men’s shirts. Flat envelope handbags at Simpsons arc in 
canvas linen strapped with leather, and have matching belts, ie 
especially chic in crimson canvas and brown leather, and pigskin — nd 
chocolate brown canvas. Fortnums have shopping bags in mol ur, 
dainty transparent-looking affairs which are actually extremely to) £h. 
Here also are tailored tussore jackets in lots of colours, pure silk >ut 
only six coupons are needed because they are unlined. They cai be 
worn as jumpers over skirts, or as jackets for dinner. Colours are ga ', 4 
pink that is the shade of the everlasting sweet pea seen in cott sé 
gardens, a mimosa yellow, violet, tan. Plastrons of embroid« ed 
georgette and dicky fronts that tie over the plain necklines of « ‘k 
frocks can be bought at Debenham and Freebody’s. At Fortnum id 
Mason’s, also, I found superfine cotton squares for one coupon, pri 4d 
in conversation pieces. Most were white with a coloured bor 1 
some one-toned with lively designs etched in white. 

Handbags are shaped like children’s satchels, lawyers’ brief-ce °s, 
despatch-riders’ haversacks, like opera-glass cases. Some even | 0k 
like cartridge-bags or golf bags. 
shaped ones saddle-stitched in white, which are most attractive. +I! 
of them are big enough to take parcels as well as the ordinary imp: 4 











menta of a bag. P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 





There are also a few envel &- 
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MPLE- QUICK: CHEAP 


plied in two sizes, NO. |! for 2-Ib. 
andNO.1A for I-Ib. jarscomplete 
) labels and instructions. Geta 
oly to-day andenjoySunmmer fruits 
Ninter without points coupons. 
» SUGAR NEEDED! Awarded 
Certificate of ‘“*Good House- 
ping *’ Institute. 





Chemists perform a vital 
National service. They com- 
prise a highly important part of 









) J fas for botdling 12 the machinery for maintaining 
rit the nation’s health: the medical 
"AHAM FARISH LTD. 


profession unhesitatingly relies 


Dept. 118 ) ; . 
.PLEHURST upon them to dispense prescrip- 
KENT. tions accurately. They are 
Also at 


)MLEY, KENT 





authorities on toilet prepara- 
tions as well as drugs, and their 
opinion is always worth atten- 
tion. For over forty years they 
have been recommending— 


Although Joan knows 
she didn't ought 

She cultivates 
a list to port 


& : Euthymol 
| a a Cle fairly tahoe, the bis _ TOOT + TE 


most 














behind a young family. His 





| widow, wishing to earn her own : . 

| living,’ but being unable to. leave —and Weston MAKES the biscuit 
} the children unattended, sought the 
| help of the 
| 
| 
| 

















ALEXANDRA The four Weston factories are playing 
| ORPHANAGE their part in the manufacture of the 


| where her boys and girls are being tremendous quantity of biscuits which 

| cared for in safe and happy surround- is daily consumed by the Services and 
ully |} ings, and trained to be useful and - 
ses | sell reliant. There are 300 in the the public. 
cks | Orphanage and £20,000 are needed 
P rai } each year to meet the expenses. This To save transport the Government 
ring | year’s appeal is being sponsored by 2 : , 
shes | SIR WILLIAM McLINTOCK, have allotted definite zones of supply to 
pei | Bart, G.B.E., C.V.O., C.A. all biscuit manufacturers, and for the time 
ip who asks you to send generously to H : pote 
a | the offices of the ALEXANDRA being not everyone will be able to buy +eAGE Waee 
Ty OKPHANAGE, 2, Elmcroft, Goring- Weston Biscuits. 











4 | on rhames, hear Reading, Berks. : . 

— a There are still large supplies of Weston . 

tige Biscuits in many parts of the country, and . 
g J 














, - : ‘*you lucky ones” who can get them will 
ae find them worth asking for by name. To the 
esh- less fortunate we promise that Weston Bis- oo ' 
" cuits will come back—-so here’s to Victory ! 
ne THE ONLY 
d NO DIC 
“ DERRIS IN SOLUTION 
in 
: KiLiS 5 
m4 ALL GARDEN INSECTS. 
h. 
"—-S UPE SAFEGUARDS 
ut LADE 
be RA? zo rR Las 





3d. each 


including Purchase Tax 


5¢ “Ecli se’? Blades (now made 


FOOD CROPS. 
PREVENTS WASTE. 


" only 1 the popular slotted pat- a ? : 

rk tern are not easily obtainable 

id nov ays, but perseverance is ‘A Little Goes Along Way" 
ad am rewarded in clean and 























r, omfortable shaving. MANUFACTURED BY 
ainable only from Retailers. | INTERNATIONAL TOXIN, PRO- 

5. JAM EILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. | DUCTS LTD. NORTHWICH, CHES. 

rt +} (aati tans RRR ERI MADE BY THE LARGEST BISCUIT MAKERS IN THE EMPIRE : - 

ll P | every Friday for the Proprietors, COUNTRY LIFE, LIMITED, by GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, Tower House, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. Printed in England 

i by THE SUN ENGRAVING CO., LTpD., London and Watford, Herts. ; ? y 
subscription rates, including postage: Inland and Abroad, 86/8: Canada, 84/6. Registered at the G.P.O. as a Newspaper and for Canadian Magazine Post, Entered as 
ud class matter at the New York, U.S.A., Post Office. Sole agents: Australia and New Zealand, Gordon & Gotch, Limited. South Africa: Central News Ageney, Limited. 
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MOST GENEROUS PROTECTION ye MOST REASONABLE OUTLAY 


=A LLIANCK™, 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED — a 


of BARTHOLOMEW ; LANE, LONDON, €E.C.2 


FIRE -MARINE- BURGLARY [Meal LIFE - ACCIDENT - MOTOR 
* 7 be etc. 
HEAD OFFICE: Temporarily at s-* ; 5 KIDBROOKE PARK, FOREST ROW, SUSSEX 


























CLASSES 
OF STEELWORK 
DESIGNED & ERECTED 





THE 
PERFECT PICK:-ME-UP 


BABY SIZE 6d. 4 
b CAYME OF ATTLEBOROUGH | 
naan ere 


2 ozs. of the Doctor's Ceylon Tea goes much further 
than 2 ozs. of ordinary tea. 
per 3 a Ib. HARDEN BROS. & LINDSAY Ltd., 
20, Eastcheap, London, €E.C.3. 


ovs—28 


STOKE POGES GARDENS 


FOR REMEMBRANCE 
fi h 
The salt of the earth— wneemee ex eee 


YOUR OWN PRIVATE GARDEN 


MAINTAINED FOR EVER 
. (Adjoining the Church of Gray’s Elegy). 
Pictorial Bookle—-CHURCH COTTAGE, STOKE POGES, BUC 5S 
(Tel.: Farnham Common 325). STATION : SLOUGH. 














BUSES FROM SLOUGH .STATION, WINDSOR AND GERRARDS CROSS. 
Silt 
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